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Pittsburgh 
olor Dynamics 


increases efficiency and 
improves morale of employees in | 
Continental Can Company plant 


Teach your students how the scientific use of 
energy in colors makes production safer and better 





en a knowledge of metals, ma- 
chines and methods, the skilled 
shopman of tomorrow must know 
how to use color to turn out more and 
better production. 


By using Pittsburgh’s system of 
COLOR DYNAMICS he will be able 
to focus an operator’s attention more 
closely on his task. 


Use of proper focal colors will sepa- 
rate w6rking parts from stationary 
parts of the machine and from the 
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material being worked on. This re- 
duces eye travel, which is one of the 
chief causes of eye fatigue. The result 
of this improved visibility makes 
itself felt in the daily output of the 
worker—and in his attitude toward 
his work. 


COLOR DYNAMICS also shows the 
student how to use morale-buildin 

colors to promote cheerfulness an 

restrain mental depression. It also 
shows him how to use safety colors 
to reduce danger of accidents. 
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Open top press room of Continental Can 

Company's Baltimore plant after being re- 

bainted according to COLOR DYNAMICS 
specifications, 


COLOR DYNAMICS has been ap- 
plied with great success in many 
plants throughout the country. It is 
generally recognized as a distinct 
advance in production technique. 


Begin now to teach the importance 
of this new kind of painting system 
to your students. Write for a FREE 
copy of our book which explains how 
to use this method. Packed with many 
practical suggestions it is an excellent 
textbook for students in manual 
training and vocational education. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! 









Pittsbu Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
Department $8 3-9 Pitteburgh 22 Pa 
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In the Offing... 


A great deal of planning and 
hard work have gone into the 
Planning and Directory issue of 
SCHOOL SHOP which will be 
yours next month, There will be 
information in it which will be of 
real value now and for some 
years to come. Every variety of 
shop planning will be covered. 
In addition, there will be as com- 
plete a list of suppliers as you 
can find anywhere. We know 
you'll like it. 
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School Shop TALK 


COMMENTS ON ISSUES FACING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 





"". .. To See Ourselves" 


By Thomas Diamond, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 


IVESTED of dialectal embellish- 
ments, Burns, the Scottish poet, re- 
minds us that: 
If we had the power to see ourselves as others 
see us 
It would from many a blunder free us, and 
foolish notion. 
When we apply this fundamental truth 
to the field of industrial arts, we find 
that some teachers are prone to belittle 
the efforts of other teachers. They use 
obsolete methods; their projects are ri- 
diculous; their discipline is far from 
what should be expected in a well organ- 
ized classroom. 

The observers of these horrible exam- 
ples of teaching tend to take the attitude 
of the gentleman mentioned in the Bible 
who thanked God that he was not as 
other men. However, if they reserved 
their judgment and examined themselves, 
it is possible that they might find them- 
selves guilty of the weaknesses they ob- 
serve in others. 

This suggests that each of us examine 
ourselves objectively for the purpose of 
discovering those things in which we 
excel, as well as those in which we are 
weak. It is unlikely that any one of us 
would find that we are completely bad. 
There is a probability that even the 
worst of us have some characteristics 
which are commendable. Therefore, if 
we are to do our best teaching, it is im- 


‘portant that we discover these strengths 


and weaknesses and thus be in a position 
to make the most of the former and take 


active steps to improve the latter. If we 
fail to do this, we are likely to become 
complacent and go through the routine 
of teaching perpetuating the mistakes we 
are too conceited to recognize. 

This raises the question of how one 
may effectively take stock of himself. 
The first essential is that the teacher be 
honest with himself. One can cheat at 
solitaire and no one but the player is 
aware of the fact. The distressing fact 
is that the player knows he has cheated 
and is compelled to admit to himself 
that he has not improved his game. 

Any evaluation of teaching effective- 
ness must be honest in order to be help- 
ful. Moreover, it should be confidential. 
A teacher may decide for himself what 
he considers to be the factors in good 
teaching and check himself against them. 
Or he may use a number of check lists 
for selfevaluation which have been pre- 
pared for use in the industrial-education 
field. These can be used privately by 
the teacher so that only he knows how 
he rates himself. 

Obviously, the mere act of rating one- 
self is a waste of time unless some im- 
provement follows. In order to bring im- 
provement about, the teacher must ap- 
proach the task with an open mind and 
take action that is suggested by the evi- 
dence. 

Let us spend a little less time in criti- 
cizing our fellows and a little more on 
selfexamination and improvement of 
our teaching. 





Out of Step 

Every so often our sensibilities are 
shocked by the apparent myopia of 
school administrators. We were given a 
start. recently when we went over the 
plans for a new and gorgeous high 
school in one of the biggest industrial 
centers of the nation to find that the 
shop facilities consisted of two “craft” 
rooms. Fortunately this is an exception. 
From coast to coast schools are adding 
facilities for industrial-education work 
at a great pace. 

How this one school system could 
miss the trend so completely is not un- 
derstandable. John Dewey wrote in a 


series of articles in the 1930’s that if 
there was to be a vital culture in the 
modern world it would have to be a part 
of, and grow out of an understanding of, 
the industrial work of the world. A gen- 
eral high school with the facilities men- 
tioned above cannot be expected to make 
a contribution to modern culture with 
such a paucity of laboratories for in- 
dustrial-education learning. 
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TILTING-ARBOR SAW 


The famous Delta Unisaw*. Rips stock 31” thick. Cuts 
to center of 50” panel. Table is 27” x 36”. Blade tilts 45° 
to right. Standard equipment includes: Double-face, dou- 
ble-lock rip fence. Lubricated-for-life ball bearings. Pat- 
ented Auto-Set miter gage with individually-adjustable 
index stops. ‘“Super-Safe” saw guard. Catalog B-48 gives 
complete details on these and other features of this popu- 
lar saw. Use coupon, to request your free copy. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


& DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 





: $1 4g50" 


without motor or 
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DELTAS” 
TILTING-ARBOR SAW 


Compact floor model. Takes maximum vertical cut of 
2546”. 25” x 33” table has 12” surface in front of blade at 
maximum cut. Rip fence extends from front to back of 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
672C E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send me free copies of the following: 
0) Bulletin AD-448 0 Bulletin AD-455 0 Catalog B-48 
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table. Set-over feature of guide rails increases rip capacity Name a Position 
at right of blade from 20” to 27”. Equipment includes: School 
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DISTONS duty --- better tools 





for better duty 
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DeLuxe Circular Saws 
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Hand Saws Compass Saws 





Dovetail Saws 








Wood Turning Tools 





Files and Rasps 








Coping Saws 








Squares and Bevels 


Hack Saw Frames and Blades 








Industrial Arts Instructors constantly preach the value of high 
standards of workmanship. Among their foremost aids are top-grade 
tools in the school workshop. And that is why so many in the 


WHEN YOU BUY A DISSTON PRODUCT YOU ' ; 
profession specify Disston Tools. 


Count on Disston Steel for cutting edges that stay sharp longer. 
Count on matchless Disston skill for products designed to defy severe 
usage. See your students encouraged as they work more confidently 
with Disston Tools. 





for your students 


The Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual with its 
wealth of “How to do it” information, invites 
reading. Free copies are gladly supplied by hard- 
ware retailers. Or students may write us direct. 


for your school shop 


Disston Wall Charts illustrate the 
proper use and care of tools— 
graphic aid in your daily school 
work. Furnished free. Simply write us. 


for your own use 


Disston Industrial Product Manuals 
—on using and maintaining saws 
and tools—are for your reference file. 
The complete set gratis on request. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 394 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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Wall Chart Use Guide 

















to Your Most Versatile 
) Project—Building Material 





Douglas Fir PLYWOOD 


This Engineered “Real Wood of 1,000 Uses” is Now 
Readily Available—to Help Your Students Do Better, 











More Gratifying Work! 





e The ideal material for student instruction is now 
readily available—and in a new line-up of appear- 
ance grades tailored more exactly to building 


needs. This useful wall chart is free to each school 








oa shop — details the types, grades, sizes, thicknesses 
and uses of Douglas fir plywood. Send for it today! 


e And remember — Douglas fir plywood is an ideal 











DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 





+ TACOMA 2, WASHINGTO! 





material for student instruction. It is light in 
weight, strong, rigid, durable. Real wood, it is easy 
to work, either with hand tools or power equip- 


ment. It holds nails or screws at the edge without 





cracking or splitting. It takes any finish, quickly 


h and easily. In short—it makes possible a stronger, 
le better-looking finished project. And that gives 
e students the feeling of real 


accomplishment which is so im- 


portant to their progress. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Please send me free, for use in my shop, 


the new 1949 Plywood Wall Chart. 


Douglas Fir 
PLYWOOD 
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| would also like a copy of your pamphlet describing the color- 
and-sound movies which are available for classroom showing. 


Take full advantage of Douglas 
fir plywood in your classroom 
work. See your lumber dealer 
—today. 


Send to the office nearest you: 
Tacoma Building, Tacoma 2, Washington 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6 
Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
The 500 Fifth Ave. Bldg., New York City 18 
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ADDED INCENTIVE FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


WROUGHT aluminum projects 
can win valuable CE) awards 






TEAMWORK is going to pay off in the annual 
aluminum project contest in the Metal Division 
of the Scholastic Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 
Good teamwork between you teachers and your 
students may produce a winner in a wrought 
aluminum project. As added incentive for better 
work, remind the boys their aluminum projects 
can win valuable cash awards . . . even if they fail 
to win, they’re sure to have fun working with 
aluminum...be proud of their finished projects. 

There are prizes for cast aluminum projects, 
too. For full details, get the Rules Booklet 
for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. Write 
Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


FREE! Forming Alcoa Aluminum: 
56 pages; 20 illustrations. Explains the 
fabrications of aluminum by blanking 
and piercing, drawing, spinning, shape 
forming, embossing, coining and stamping. 
Write for your free copy of “Forming 
Aleoa Aluminum”’ today. 

Many other helpful how-to-do-it teach- 
ing aids are free to industrial arts teach- 
ers. Write for “Alcoa Library”, the 
catalog that describes these teaching 
helps. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1775 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Assigninent 


Y assignment in Japan was to pre- 

pare certification standards and 
four-year curriculums for teachers of 
vocational subjects. The request came 
from the Secretary of the Army, and I 
was to assist the Japanese Ministry of 
Education through the offices of the Civil 
Information and Education Division of 
SCAP. My immediate responsibility 
was to Dr, L. 9). Moss, formerly of Penn- 
sylvania, who is adviser of the vocational 
and adult education unit with headquar- 
ters in Tokyo. The plan was to establish 
a pattern quite like that of vocational 
teacher training in the United States 
under federal subsidies. 

At the outset, a survey of Japanese 
vocational teacher education was made. 
Nineteen schools and colleges were vis- 
ited and 31 leading educators were con- 
sulted. It was soon learned that the 
educational beliefs of the Japanese dif- 
fered greatly from our own. 


Trade Experience Not Accepted 


There had been no teacher training in 
Japanese schools as we know such train- 
ing here in the United States. Vocational 
teachers were seldom taken from the 
trades and upgraded to degree status. 
The Japanese believed that vocationally 
experienced teachers were not socially 
and morally desirable in the schools. 
The instructors were mostly college- 
trained in subject matter. Beginning 
teachers were assigned as assistants and 
they learned to teach on the job. Gen- 
erally the quality of teaching seemed 
quite low, though good teaching was 
observed in several schools. 

For some time to come in Japan it 
will be necessary to recruit college- 
trained teachers for giving trade instruc- 
tion. Gradually, with American guid- 


Joinery, not nails and screws, are used in the 
construction of Japanese buildings. 
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The Dai Ichi Building in Tokyo, headquarters for 
General MacArthur. 


By Verne C. Fryklund 
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This is the story of the reeducation problem of 
the Japanese as seen first-hand by Dr. Fryklund 
who served as an adviser to the Japanese 
Ministry of Education last fall at the invitation 
of the Secretary of the Army. Dr. Fryklund is 
President of the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
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ance, it will be possible to recruit highly 
qualified craftsmen to become teachers 
and ultimately to upgrade them to de- 
gree status. However, those who could 
be recruited will have to be encouraged 
on the basis of the social service ren- 
dered rather than on remuneration. The 
average pay of the skilled worker in in- 
dustry was $12.00 a month, while teach- 
ers were getting $8.00 at the time of this 
mission. 

There are many excellent craftsmen in 
a great variety of crafts, and much would 
be gained if the Japanese school author- 
ities would employ and encourage some 
of them to become teachers. 


Few Secondary-School Students 


Japanese schools are built somewhat 
like ours, with a great amount of play- 
ground with each school. Education be- 
fore the war was compulsory through 
the sixth grade, but only about 10 per- 
cent of the pupils went beyond. About 
90 percent of the pupils attended voca- 
tional schools or went into industry. 
There was no related instruction as we 
know it. The pupils spent all day in 
the shops. Industry furnished the ma- 
terials, and the pupils worked, at small 
pay, on gadgets for industry. In the 


‘h Japan 


postwar plans for vocational education, 
however, half the school time will be 
devoted to related subjects and half time 
to the shops. 

School shops are large and they are 
quite well equipped, though the machin- 
ery is old. There are Japanese machine 
shops with as many as 400 lathes, and 
drafting rooms with as many tables. 
Much equipment is obsolete. The lathes, 
for example, had overhead drive entire- 
ly. I saw no motor-in-head equipment. 
The machinery was Japanese made and 
patterned after American and German 
equipment. 


Education for Citizenship 
to Be Stressed 

The whole Japanese educational sys- 
tem is being reorganized after the Amer- 
ican plan. This is in contrast to condi- 
tions before the war, when academic 
instruction in the first six grades was 
devoted largely to “Bushido” or Em- 
peror worship and respect for military 
control and the honor of dying in war. 
There was very little study of language 
and practically no study of government. 
Government was something for the few, 
and the people needed only to be indus- 
trious and obey authority. The new 
schools of Japan will have all the sub- 
ject-matter offerings of American 
schools. 

The people will have opportunity to 
study and participate in government. 
Before the war the Japanese people had 
little opportunity to learn what was go- 
ing on elsewhere in the world. They 
were led to believe that Japan was the 
most modern and progressive nation in 
the whole world. 

Education before the war was planned 
and controlled entirely by the Japanese 
national Ministry of Education. There 


A .Japanese secondary-school machine shop 
with about 400 lathes. Note overhead drive. 











were no school boards as in the United 
States. Instead there was a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Education in each 
town who passed directives to the teach- 
ers. He was like a superintendent of 
schools, but with full power. In the new 
Japanese education, however, there are 
school boards, and the people participate 
in the planning of educational programs. 
This change will be slow in realization 
inasmuch as the Japanese are unaccus- 
tomed to such participation. Perhaps 
another generation or two may pass be- 
fore there will be full realization of 
success. 

The ideologies of the Japanese must 
be changed from belief in Emperor wor- 
ship and military control to belief in 
government for the people and by the 
people. This will be a slow process and 
will likely take no less than 20 years 
under Allied supervision. 


Industry Needed for Rehabilitation 


Industries are being rehabilitated so 
that people can work and live. The 
original policy of punishment by way of 
reducing Japan to an agrarian nation led 
to starvation, because Japan was mainly 
industrial before the war. There are 85 
million people in Japan and its total size 
is less than that of California. As the 
average farm in Japan is only four acres 
in size, the Japanese cannot live and sur- 
vive by working the soil alone. 

The United States poured $400,000,- 
000 in relief into Japan the first year of 
American occupation in order to prevent 
the wholesale starvation of the Japanese 
people and to keep up their morale. It 
was decided that their industries must be 
rehabilitated so the people can work and 
live. Our Congress appropriated $125,- 
000,000 for rehabilitating industry. A 
loan of $80,000,000 was approved for 
the purchase of raw materials. If the 
Japanese can produce and sell finished 
goods on the world market, they can be- 
come selfsustaining without our assist- 
ance. However, if the Japanese economy 
cannot be rehabilitated, the United States 
will have to continue to pour relief 
money into Japan. This will be a very 
costly procedure for the American tax- 
payers. Vocational training, therefore, 
will play an important part in this re- 
habilitation process. 

One of the dangers which we face is 
that we will build Japan strong again 
industrially, but that the ideologies of 
the young people and adults will not be 
changed swiftly enough. There are 19 
million persons attending school at some 
level; there are 500,000 teachers and 300 
colleges and universities, but there are 
only 100 resident American educators 


Leaders (?) in Industrial-Arts Education 


By Marcus 
Fitzgerald 
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"He's the only kid who can chase threads like 
the teacher wants." 


RADESMAN Jake was a machinist 
for many years; he learned what he 
knows the “hard way.” 

Jake qualified himself for temporary 
certification as an industrial-arts teacher 
during World War II and he was greeted 
by school officials with open arms. No 
one can rightfully question Jake’s sin- 
cerity and he is especially well liked as a 
person by his fellow teachers. He is 
considered a wholesome school influ- 
ence. 

Jake is nonplussed about industrial- 
arts teaching. He has been informed not 
to expect to turn out machinists but such 
admonition was unnecessary since he 
quickly realized that neither the shop 
facilities nor the time available is suffi- 
cient for developing a high degree of 
technical competence. He has also been 
told that a comprehensive program of 
industrial arts should include a wide 


variety of industrial experiences. Jake 
has expanded his offering to include cold 
metal and some gas welding but he feels 
ill at ease when electricity, drafting, 
ceramics, et cetera are discussed. To 
Jake, all this talk about diversity of ex- 
perience implies nothing more than a 
smattering which results in pupil confu- 
sion and teacher despair. Besides he 
feels sure that such a program is im- 
possible. 

Jake prefers to work with older boys 
because they seem to learn so much fast- 
er. Teaching seventh and eighth “grad- 
ers” simply constitutes a hard way to 
earn a living. 

Jake.may be helped considerably dur- 
ing his remaining period of service if 
someone were to explain to him in a 
cogent manner what the industrial-arts 
program is intended to contribute to the 
education of secondary-school pupils. 





supervising the new educational pro- 
gram. There are too few educators to 
do a thorough and ready job. We must 
work just as hard in the changing of the 
ideologies of the people, so they will 
believe in government for the people and 
by the people, as in rehabilitating their 
industry. 

Communism is at work; and this re- 
mark has greater meaning than appears 
in the few words required to write it. 


Prewar Japanese textbooks were full of 
anti-democratic and anti-American prop- 
aganda, and these books must be de- 
stroyed or rewritten. This job falls on 
the few American educators who are 
scattered throughout Japan. There was 
a backlog of 200 books when I left Japan 
in August. We must make sure that the 
ideals of democracy have taken root with 
the majority of the people. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Cast Aluminum 
Screwdrivers 
Develop Much 
Pupil Interest 


By Alfred Schielke 
and Joseph Donnelly 


Students, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. 


DESIGNED to illustrate the 
use of the split-mould type of 
pattern, this project can be 
used to teach the elements of pattern- 
making and of aluminum casting. The 
finished project is useful in both the 
wood and metal shops and as a take- 
home item. It will create active interest 
on the part of students. 

Making the pattern is relatively easy. 
A moulding flask is needed and a sheet of 
metal cut to fit between the cope and 
drag. Galvanized sheet iron or black 
iron of the thickness commonly found in 
school shops will flex excessively in the 
moulding process unless it is doubled or 
tripled in thickness. The metal plate 
shown in the drawing and photograph is 


PROJECT 





PATTERN 











1” hot rolled iron. If several thick- 
nesses of sheetmetal are used, they may 
be spot welded or riveted together. 

The next step is to make six wooden 
screwdriver handles of the size and shape 
desired. They may be round or shaped 
to a hexagon or octagon. A hard, close- 
grained wood such as maple is recom- 
mended as it is more durable. Each 
screwdriver is then turned on a lathe to 
the desired contour as illustrated in the 
drawing. While still centered in the 
chuck, a hole is drilled in the handle to 
recess the wooden screwdriver shank. 
Dowel rods of the desired size are con- 
venient to use for this purpose. 

Each of the six screwdriver handles 
and shanks needs to be cut in half. This 
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CASTING 


PROCEDURE 


217 REL, ROW IO LENGTH AND 
FLARE HANDLE END. 
2 HEMOVE SCREWDRIVER FROM 


CASTING AND FLARE BIT END. 
3 REMOVE BURRS FROM HANDLE, 
“RIND BI 10 SHAPE AND TEM- 


PR 


is easily done on the band saw with a jig 
composed of two straight-edge guides, 
one clamped on each side of the blade. 
The handles are guided between them 
and will be cut into two identical halves. 
The dowel rods may also be cut into two 
halves with the same jig arrangement. 

The last step is to join the split halves 
on each side of the metal plate. Wood 
screws were used to join the handles, and 
aluminum rivets were effective in hold- 
ing the dowel rods in place. Two gate 
patterns are added on one side of this 
assembly, one on each end of the screw- 
driver handles as shown in the drawing. 

The completed pattern is now ready 
for use in the foundry. It is placed be- 
tween the cope and drag, the side with- 
out the gate patterns being filled first 
with sand. The flask is then turned over 
and the operation repeated. A sprue pin 
is held in place by hand against each 
gate, one for each set of three screwdriv- 
ers. Having filled the gate side of the 
pattern with sand and removed the two 
sprue pins, the flask is separated and the 
pattern removed. 

The six lengths of 14” drill rod are 
heated and flared and placed in the 
mould in the impressions made by the 
14” dowel rods. The flask is reassem- 
bled and ready for the pouring process. 
Aluminum is poured into each of the 
two sprue holes and flows through the 
gate opening into the screwdriver han- 
dles, thus surrounding the flared ends of 
the drill rod. 

The casting process being completed, 
the two castings are removed from the 
flask and the six screwdrivers broken 
from the gates. Each screwdriver bit is 
flared and ground to shape and tem- 
pered. The handle may be filed lightly 
or polished with emery cloth to a smooth 


finish. 








THE standard dividing head 
p= wee has a ratio of 40 to 1, or 40 
@iuaae =turns of the crank or worm to 
one revolution of the dividing head spin- 
dle or worm gear. No matter how well 
this may be presented, either by sketches 
or lecture, there will always be a few 
students who cannot visualize it. With 
this visual aid the instructor’s task is 
considerably lightened because the stu- 
dent can see what is taking place when 
the crank is being turned. The proce- 
dure is as follows: 

1. The instructor has the student count 
the number of teeth in the worm gear so 
that he can see that there are 40 teeth 
in it. 

2. The instructor calls the attention of 
the student to the fact that the worm is 
single threaded and that it moves the 
worm gear one tooth for every revolution 
of the worm. 

3. There is a mark on the worm gear 
and the instructor lines up this mark 
with the pointer which is attached to the 
bearing of the worm gear. The student 
is then instructed to turn the crank at- 
tached to the worm 40 times so that the 
mark on the worm gear will again coin- 
cide with the pointer. This procedure 
brings out the underlying principle on 
which all indexing is based—that the 
ratio of the worm to the worm gear is 
40 to 1 or that it takes 40 revolutions of 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


I—worm, steel 

2—worm wheel, brass 

3—crank boss, brass 

4—crank, brass 

5—crank handle, brass 

6—worm bearing, c. aluminum, 2 req. 
7—bearing bushing, brass, 4 req. 
8—spacer, steel 

9—worm wheel bearing, c. aluminum, 2 req. 
10—pointer, c. aluminum 
1 i—worm wheel shaft, steel 
12—center screw, #10-32-V/4 |. steel, 2 req. 
13—worm screw, #10-32-3” I. steel 
14—spacer set screw, 3 x 16-34 |. steel 
15—washer for #10 Am. St. screw, steel, 3 req. 
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Visualizing Operation 
of the Dividing Head 


By George lL. Cunningham 





Stressing the fundamental principle of the dividing head—the 40-to-] 

ratio of the worm to the worm gear—is easy with this visual device 

which is an excellent project for the machine shop. George L. Cun. 

ningham is Chief Instructor, Machinist Department, Delgado Trades 
School, New Orleans, La. 





the worm to make one revolution of the ratio—by having the student write 40 as 

worm gear. the numerator and 4 as the denominator 
4. The student is then told to assume AO 

that he is going to cut a square. The of a fraction: — — 10. The resultant 

instructor reemphasizes the underlying 4 

principle of all indexing—the 40-to-1 10 is the number of turns required of 
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Data 40 The assembly is then mounted on centers 
Worm Wheel Pitch dia. 0.6223” gon, — = 4turns ofthe crank. Ineach in the milling machine, the table of 
Center distance Bottom dia. 0.475” 10 hi ; 
1.5843” Wheel: which has been set to the helix angle of 
Width. of tool 40 teeth case the student uses the surface gage the worm thread and the worm gear 
“one ‘ bie aa of tooth and pencil to draw the horizontal lines teeth are gashed. After the gashing op- 


Pitch dia. 2.5464” 

Throat dia. 2.674” 

Radius of curvature 
0.247” 

O. D. gear 2.76” 


Helix angle 5° 51’ 
Single thread 
Linear pitch 0.2” 
Addendum 0.0638” 
Outside dia. 0.75” 





the crank and worm for indexing a 
square. 

5. The instructor attaches a pencil to 
a surface gage and has the student draw 
a line horizontally across the face of the 
worm gear near its top. The student 
then turns the crank ten turns and again 
draws a horizontal line across the face 
of the worm gear. This operation is 
repeated two more times and when it 
has been completed there will be a 
square drawn on the face of the worm 
gear. 

6. The student then makes the cal- 
culations necessary for cutting flats, 
40 
— == 20 turns of the crank; a pentagon, 


2 
40 
— == 8 turns of the crank; an octagon, 
5 
40 
— = 5 turns of the crank; and a deca- 
8 
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across the face of the worm gear so that 
he can see the result of his calculations 
and indexing by the figures drawn on the 
face of the worm gear. I have found the 
foregoing a simple and efficient method 
of teaching the fundamentals of index- 
ing. It also makes a profitable project 
for the teaching of the various machine 
operations. 

1. The worm, piece $1, is made of 34” 
diameter cold rolled steel centered per- 
fectly and then placed between centers 
and a recess 14” wide is turned to the 
bottom diameter of the worm on each 
end of the thread for thread-tool clear- 
ance. Leaving the worm shaft full size 
eliminates any possibility of spring or 
chatter during the thread-cutting opera- 
tion. After the threading has been com- 
pleted, the shaft is then turned to 0.4375” 
diameter. 

2. The worm gear, #2, is made of 
bronze and is drilled, bored, and rough 
turned in the lathe. Shaft, #11, is ma- 
chined according to the drawing and 
then pressed into the worm gear. This 
assembly is then mounted on centers in 
the lathe and the worm gear finished to 
the dimensions given on the drawing. 


eration has been completed, the milling- 
machine table is returned to its normal 
position and the dog removed from the 
assembly, leaving it free to turn or re- 
volve on its centers. The gashing cutter 
is replaced by a hob and the worm gear 
teeth are completed by hobbing. (Both 
gashing cutter and hob were made by the 
students. ) 

3. The crank, #4, is a piece of sheet 
brass machined and formed to the di- 
mensions given on the drawing. Boss {3 
is made and pressed into crank #4. 
Crank handle $5 is made of 54” diam- 
eter brass, machined and pressed into 
crank #4. 

4. The two worm shaft and two worm 
gear bearings are made of cast alumi- 
num and are machined according to the 
drawing. Both the worm shaft bearings, 
#6, and the worm gear bearings, $9, are 
drilled and tapped to receive $10, 24 

- flat-head machine screws to fasten them 
to the wood base. 

5. There are four bronze bushings, $7, 
two for the worm shaft and two for the 
worm gear shaft bearings. They are 
drilled, ‘bored, turned, and cut off in the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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In the first step of development the printing-out 
paper and the negative are placed in the print- 
ing frame. 


T is not necessary to forego instruc- 

tion in the principles of photography 
merely because you do not have dark- 
room space or equipment. With a sup- 
ply of sodium thiosulphate (called 
“hypo” in the jargon of the photogra- 
pher) you are all set to teach practical 
developing technics that any pupil can 
learn. Many youngsters are discouraged 
from experimenting in this fascinating 
field. With this inexpensive, simple 
method of producing good pictures, they 
need no longer be reluctant to try. The 
method here discussed has proven suc- 
cessful with children as young as seven 
years. 

The basic materials needed can be 
easily and cheaply acquired. Either a 
sheet of plate glass or a small printing 
frame is necessary. Also, the student 
should have two small trays or soup 
bowls from the kitchen, plus a pound of 
hypo crystals from the local photo shop. 
Caution them not to buy the commercial 
prepared fixing bath because the chem- 
icals in it will have an adverse effect on 
the- printing out paper. This paper, 
which can be purchased at the photo 


The frame is placed in the sun. The paper be- 
yond the edges of the negative begins to darken 
at once when exposed to light. 





Develop Photographs 
Without a Darkroom 


By Harry A. Goldstein 





Utilizing the sun and a few other inexpensive 
commodities, you can teach this photography 
technic to pupils who may have the impression 
that it costs too much to develop pictures. 
Harry A. Goldstein is an instructor in photog- 
raphy at Tucson, Ariz., Senior High School. 
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shop where the hypo mix is sold, dark- 
ens as soon as it is exposed to the sun. 
Do not allow the student to open the 
package in the light or he will have no 
paper to work with. 

As the first step in making a picture 
the negative should be placed in the 
frame with its dull side toward you. The 
package of printing out paper should be 
opened in a dark place, the glossy side 
of the paper is placed against the dull 
side of the negative, and the printing 
frame closed. Paper not used should be 
returned to the light-tight envelope. 

The printing frame with negative and 
paper should be placed in the sunlight. 
It will be seen almost at once that the 
area beyond the edges of the negative 
darken almost immediately after being 
placed in the sun. The paper will darken 
rapidly. It should be allowed to remain 
in the frame in the sun until the paper 
around the edges is a deep purple. 

If there is any doubt that the negative 
has been exposed for a sufficient length 
of time, the frame can be opened in the 
dark. By looking in at the back of the 
frame it is possible to check on the status 
of the exposure. An exposure is not 
finished until there is good detail in the 
shadow portions of the picture. 

The. student should next prepare two 
trays or soup bowls with four ounces of 
water in each. In one place a teaspoon- 
ful of hypo crystals. The crystals should 
be thoroughly dissolved before the pic- 
ture may be put in. Rocking the tray or 
bowl back and forth will prevent streaks 
from appearing on the completed pic- 
ture. The picture should be allowed to 
stand in the floating bath no more than 
two minutes or it will soon begin to fade 
away. Next, the picture is placed in the 
water. The procedure is repeated with 
the picture in the water bath. The tray 
or bowl should be rocked back and forth 
and the picture allowed to remain in the 
water bath no more than two minutes. 

Drying the picture after it has been 
removed from the bath is an important 








Checking on the exposure. This can be done in 
an unlighted area by opening the back of the 
frame and looking at the picture. 


procedure. First, place the picture on 
old newspapers and allow it to remain 
there until it is almost dry. Then, place 
the picture between pages of a magazine 
to insure that the picture will be flat. 

The pictures produced by this simple 
method may be exposed to light. 

The young photographer should be 
encouraged and taught to mount his pic- 
tures in a photo album in order to show 
them at their best and to protect them. 





Note: All photographs on this page are the 
work of advanced students of photography, 
Harold Lee and Mary Dunn, at the Tucson 
Senior High School. 





Dividing Head... from page 11 
usual manner and then installed in the 
aluminum bearings. 

6.’ The spacer, £8, is made of 1” diam- 
eter cold rolled steel and its function is 
twofold; it not only acts as a spacer be- 
tween the two bearings, #9, but also 
takes up the thrust of the worm gear 
shaft. 

7. The pointer, #10, is made of {23 
B.W.G. sheet aluminum, cut and shaped 
as indicated on the drawing. 


A picture developed by this method. Trays are 
used for two immersions of the negative—one in 
“hypo” mix and one in water. 
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Make This Sewing Box 


By Mervyn T. Jones 





Here is a unique project which combines sev- 

eral technics and materials. The student will 

get an opportunity to see the interdependence 

of industrial processes and will produce a fine 

object for home use. Mervyn T. Jones teaches 

in the Stewart Junior High School, Norristown, 
Pa. 





TESTED 





WORKING with plastics, us- 
ing woodworking technics, and 
applying “flocking” —all these 
are combined in this sewing-box project. 
Beginners get an opportunity to learn 
something of the properties and charac- 
teristics of plastic materials. They are 
called on to demonstrate fundamental 
woodworking procedures. And, in the 
flocking method, they are introduced to 
a technic which, once learned, is always 
of value. 

Lucite or Plexiglas are probably the 
best plastics for use in this project. 
There are no special tools that are re- 
quired to cut the plastics pieces to size. 
If this is the class’ introduction to plas- 
tics it would be wise to accompany the 
simple cutting operation with a more 
extensive demonstration of plastics un- 
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PROJECT 


der various conditions and in various 
uses. This will serve to open up the fas- 
cinating plastics world to the students 
and to show them the great potentialities 
inherent in this material. 

After the wood pieces are cut, they 
may be assembled with glue and finish- 
ing nails. The wood should be painted 
or stained if flocking is not applied, de- 
pending on the individual’s choice. Since 
only small pieces are required, it is pos- 
sible that the students can bring in the 
necessary material in the form of dis- 
carded boxes. If no plastic is available, 
the top may be. constructed of plywood. 

Flocking requires a few pieces of spe- 
cial equipment with which many shops 
may not be equipped. However, it is 
possible to find materials to put together 





Bitt oF MATERIALS 


Part Pes. Size 


Base 1 97%” x 6” x 3%” 

Back 1 936” x 2-13/16” x %” 

Front 1 856” x 214” x %” 

Sides 2 3-15/16” x 2-13/16” x %%” 

Spindles 6 14%” x 3/16” dowels 

Top 1 8-15/16” x 3-15/16” x .060 
(Lucite or Plexiglas) 

Handle 1 144” x 36” dia. 


(Lucite or Plexiglas) 
























































The completed sewing box. Note that the plastic 
top slides forward to provide easy access to the 
contents. The "flocked" finish was obtained by 
using the procedures outlined in this article. 


a simplified system for applying the 
flocked finish which does not necessitate 
any equipment beyond a large box with 
a glass door (the size of the box used 
will, of course, depend on the project 
which is to be flocked) and two old 
vacuum cleaner motors. The sewing box 
illustrated was given a rayon finish by 
utilizing the following procedures: 

Mount one motor at rear of box. This 
is used to withdraw air, creating a nega- 
tive pressure within. The second motor 
is used to blow the flocking material onto 
the project from the front. The object 
to be flocked should be painted or shel- 
lacked first—and placed in the box. The 
finishing material is on the box bottom. 
The front motor is fitted with a hose 
which is used for blowing the material 
onto the project. 

The glass door on the front permits 
the student who is operating the motors 
to observe the effect of the flocking 
operation. With practice, an observer 
can determine when the correct amount 
of material has been blown onto the 
project which is being finished. 

Combining operations in several fields 
in the manner outlined in this project 
has a high instructional value. In addi- 
tion to creating a worthwhile object for 
home use through utilization of different 
materials and technics, the student gets 
a clearer picture of the industrial process 
by which a variety of materials, skills, 
and operations combine to produce the 
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HERE is a project which is 
very useful around the average 
home. It is a clock which can 
be set by any member of a family to in- 
form others when he or she will be home. 
It is especially handy for mothers who 
spend some of their afternoons shopping 
or at bridge parties. 

Many of the instructional objectives 
of industrial arts can be attained with 
this project. It stimulates interest, pre- 
sents a challenge, utilizes materials which 
require modern industrial processes for 
working, and involves several hand- and 
machine-tool skills. 

The project itself is very simple to 
construct. It can be used as a regular 
project or as a fill-in project for the 
rapidly moving student. Two designs 
were developed to make it possible for 
shops with little or no copper or brass to 





Handy Clock Is 
Good Take-Home 
Junior Project 


By Harold 6. Showacre 





This project fits nicely into the metalworking 

unit of junior-high industrial arts as it can be 

used to teach several objectives. Harold G. 

Showacre is an instructor at the Deal Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 





construct it. The top drawing shows the 
clock as constructed from a tin can. 
When made in this manner, the length 
of the hands depends on the size can 
used since the bottom of the can is used 
as the face. The face is fastened to the 
base by means of a clip bent at about 70° 
and soldered to the back of the face and 
to the base. A plate of brass with “Will 
Be Home” stamped on it is riveted to the 
base. 

The bottom drawing shows the clock 
as made from copper or brass. The large 
plain surface is enriched by putting a 
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circular type finish on it. This is done 
by placing emery powder or valve grind- 
ing compound on the front or face and 
placing under a revolving soft wood 
dowel in a drill press. Each time the 
press is brought down a fine circular 
scratch is made. These spots should over- 
lap one another. The numbers are 
stamped on the face and filled with black 
lacquer. The material of which the clock 
is made is not critical since any metal 
can be decorated but #18 gage should 
be about the right thickness. 





Convention Calendar 

March 3-5, American Society of Train- 
ing Directors, Hotel Carter, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

March 17-19, New Jersey Vocational 
and Arts Association, Asbury Park. 

March 23-26, Western Arts Association, 
Dallas, Tex. 

March 24-26, Illinois Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Peoria. 

March 24-26, Ohio Industrial Arts As- 
sociation, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, 
Columbus. 

April 6-9, Eastern Arts Association, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

April 14-16, Texas Vocational Associ- 
ation, San Antonio. 

April 18-21, National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

April 20-22, New York State Vocational 
and Practical Arts Association, Al- 
bany. 

April 21-23, Michigan Industrial Educa- 
tion Society, Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids. 

April 28-30, Indiana Industrial Education 
Association, Turkey Run. 

May 7 and 8, Wisconsin Association of 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

May 12-14, American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 22-24, Pennsylvania Vocational As- 
sociation, Eagles Mere. 








No April Foolin’ 
WE mean what we say about the 
April number. The ScHoot SHop 
Planning and Directory issue 
really will be the best ever. It will 
have features found nowhere else. 
Look for it next month! 
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Teaching Tools 


POINTERS ON INSTRUCTION 
and SHOP ADMINISTRATION 


By John F.. Nowak 





Ventilating the CERTAIN chores 
School Shop should be performed 

almost automatically 
by the experienced shop teacher before, 
during, or after a shop session. One of 
these is seeing to proper ventilation. 
Shops become stuffy and the air within 
them is frequently conducive to sleep 
rather than to effort on the part of stu- 
dents. 

The teacher will usually make window 
adjustments in the morning while pre- 
paring for the shop day. This usually 
takes the form of top and bottom open- 
ings which permit fresh air entry and 
stale air exit. Early mornings in most 
sections of the country have cool and 
crisp outside air. Usually this means 
that the window openings the shop teach- 
er sees as necessary are only slight ones. 

As the day goes on, the sun may grow 
strong. If the shop has a class of, say, 
25, plus a teacher, working in it, the air 
may become stuffy, even foul. 

The easiest check-test to determine the 
condition of the air in a school shop is 
to step outside once in a while and 
breathe deeply of the air there. Since 
the teacher has been subjected to the air 
within the shop for a period of time, he 
will be quick to notice any marked dif- 
ference between the hall or corridor air 
and the air in the shop. He will then 
know whether his shop does or does not 
require attention to its ventilation. 

Some teachers of shopwork may have 
wondered how it is that a supervisor can 
detect bad air in a school shop so quick- 
ly. The answer, as pointed out in the 
discussion above, lies in the fact that the 
supervisor has just come from the hall- 
way or corridor where circulation of air 
is normally good. If the air in the shop 
is bad: he will notice it immediately. 
Unless he has a cold or a nose ailment, 
it is hardly possible for the supervisor 
to fail to notice the difference. 

Try the simple method discussed here 





Question Box 


As a complement to this department, 
readers are invited to send in questions 
which relate to methods of teaching shop-. 
work. If a personal reply is desired, include 
a stamped, selfaddressed envelope. Send 
questions to: 

John F. Nowak 
Postoffice Box 869 
Church Street Station 
New York 8, N.Y. 
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Q. What are good sources of motivation? 

(D: R.) 
A. (1) An experience of student or teacher. 
(2) Newspaper, magazine, or similar ar- 


to check-test the air in your shop. Do 
it several times during each shop session. 
The chances will then be good that you 
and not someone else will be the first to ticles, 
notice the need for better ventilation. (3) A hypothetical situation. 

(4) A trade practice. 

(5) A thought-provoking question. 


Questions and Answers 
(6) A “live” demonstration. 


Q. How does drill differ from testing in a Q. Please explain why my melding. plaster 

class lesson? (R.N.) i 4 Z 
is not always but sometimes quite chalky, 

A. Spot testing takes place throughout a _ seems to lack strength, and may be taken 
class lesson in different ways. Examples are: from the same sack where most molds are 
questioning by the teacher, blackboard work, satisfactory. (J.R.M.) 
completing an operation, and so on. Drill is A. Check the following possibilities: 
an important part of testing. Drill presents an (1) Container unclean. 
opportunity for individual effort by all learn- (2) Using old plaster or plaster stored in 
ers participating in the lesson at the same time damp place. 
and is so indicated on the teacher’s lesson (3) Mix at bottom of sack. 
plan. (4) Too much water in the mix. 






















12x 4” 
THICKNESS = 
PLANER 


POWERED FOR OUTPUT *” 
OF 14 FEET PER MINUTE 


tial feature of larger, more expensive planers—$50.00 to $100.00 under what you 








. . . the only one that includes every 
would expect to pay. 

Thousands of successful installations, dating back ten, fifteen, and more years. (Machine serial No. | still operates daily 
in New England, having planed millions of feet of hard wood.) 

Better than a large planer on extremely short, narrow, or thin stock. In fact it will do some jobs no large planer can even 
attempt—such as planing material as short as 6'/”; planing hard woods down to 1/16” thick, smooth as silk and to a 
thousandth of an inch precision without tearing. Piles up big money savings by salvaging short and thin scrap. 

Massive, one-piece main frame. Has the extra weight others lack for hard use. Powerful, grooved steel infeed roll. Two 
table idler rolls—often omitted in inferior machines. Power driven rolls in bronze-bushed self-aligning journals—also 
automatically adjust when work thickness varies—an exclusive feature. 


A FINER FEED MECHANISM 


No troublesome clutch. Quieter. Instant power feed control, without stopping the motor, engine or 


lineshaft power. 

12%4” x 20” TABLE 
Thick walls and exceptionally well ribbed, normalized table casting stays flat and true. Choice of 1%4 
and 2 H.P. direct to cutterhead, or v-belt motor drive. Bench or complete floor type units. Also drives 
from lineshaft or gasoline engine. 





THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW BOICE-CRANE FRICTION-MATIC WET TOOL GRINDER 
For efficient sharpening of hand tools without danger of damage to tools or personal injury. Simplified self-adjust- 
ing friction roll drive. No countershaft or extra belt. Peripheral speed remains constant as wheel wears. No 
water thrown on operator. Permits proper pressure control. Operator works on top of the wheel. Large tool rest, 
the first with adequate adjustment. 











BOICE-CRANE POWER TOOLS 
@ Designed for ready adaptability to a wide range of projects, fewer machines are needed to fill all 
your requirements. 
@ As nearly 100% safe as modern devices permit. 
@ Of just the right size for school shops, they permit more efficient layouts than larger equipment. 
@ Durably constructed, they can take a beating which would incapacitate most machines. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


BOICE-CRANE COMPANY 


938 Central Avenue 


io 


Toledo 6, Oh 
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FOREDOM 
Flexible Shaft 
MACHINES 









2 
S 


5 quickly inter- 
changeable hand- 
piece types—pen- 
cil-size and larger 
—some with flex- 
ible wrist—see 
| arrow. 


. Lime-LTested 


inVOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTION 


FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY, 
in industry and in the crafts, many 
thousands of users have found Fore- 
doms unsurpassed for versatility. Stu- 
dents trained in their use will be better 
qualified in their chosen callings. New 
Foredom Models are superior to any 
other machine in their class. 


Use Foredoms to GRIND, POLISH, 
DRILL, ROUT, MILL, SAW, SLOT, 
CLEAN, SAND, ETCH, ENGRAVE, 
CARVE, etc., etc. In industry, they are 
profitably used in ALL THREE DE- 
PARTMENTS, — production, tooling, 
and maintenance. Ideal for the astound- 
ing new craft, internal carving of plas- 
tics. 





Foredoms provide extra power and 
longer motor life because motor is not 
dwarfed to fit the hand. That is why 
they are the preferred type of small 
grinders among skilled craftsmen. 


Hang-up models as illustrated and 
bench models. Foot rheostats are stand- 
ard with most of them. Models avail- 
able for as little as $15.95 complete 
with universal motor. Also available 
is the PRESTO-FLEX for quick at- 
tachment to motors, electric drills and 
drill-presses priced at only $5.95. 


Send for Catalog $2715. It will give 
you valuable information on the many 
uses for Foredom Machines. 


FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO., 
Dept. $2715 
27 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 


Please *send me illustrated catalog 
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City & Zone............ 
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Teach City Planning 
in Drawing Classes 


By Frank C. Smith 


Redford High Sthool 
Detroit, Michigan 


ART of the juvenile delinquency har- 

vest we have gotten in late years can 
be traced to the seeds of poor city plan- 
ning in the past. The failure to provide 
adequate play areas, to create commu- 
nity focal points, and to plan against 
overcrowding of urban sections has re- 
sulted in planless cities and maladjusted 
youth populations. Now is the time to 
take definite steps to arrest the danger- 
ous tendency to chaos in city develop- 
ments. A golden opportunity to educate 
the high-school boy and girl to their 
future roles as alert and community- 
conscious consumers and parents lies in 
the architectural drawing class in the 
secondary school. 

Most pupils of our time are alert to 
some or most of the needs of our society. 
Their social-science classes and some of 
their daily reading matter point up the 
facts of modern life. One way in which 
they can take action when they become 
adults on a front that has proven itself 
to be somewhat vulnerable when at- 
tacked by informed citizens’ groups is 
through civic action to improve city 
planning. The technical information the 
future citizen will need for this action 
can be gotten in his high-school drawing 
class. 

The student who takes a course in 
architectural drawing will not necessar- 
ily follow it as a profession. Through 
planning his own house design in class, 


he will be made aware of the need fur 
greater coordination in planning neigh- 
borhoods. The same careful planniny 
that is required to make a house work 
efficiently can be applied to his commu- 
nity. He can be inspired to look about 
him to see what can be done locally. He 
will discuss such problems with his par- 
ents, thereby becoming a missionary in 
the furtherance of community improve- 
ments. In all discussions it must be 
pointed out that each citizen has it with- 
in his power to improve his own com- 
munity. The architectural drawing 
teacher should lead these discussions to- 
ward a realistic and informed point of 
view. 

At Redford High School we believe 
that a student should have at least two 
semesters of mechanical drawing before 
he attempts architectural drawing. There 
are four semesters of architectural draw- 
ing available. We progress from sec- 
tioning and detailing of typical house 
construction to perspective drawing, 
front elevation rendering, and laying out 
landscaping plans for a 114 story house. 

We can avoid the all-too-familiar pat- 
tern of the past in community planning. 
Too often we have laid out streets, utiliz- 
ing every lot possible and allowing the 
temporarily residual unsold lots to be- 
come playfields until they were sold and 
the streets became the “play” areas. This 
was frequently followed by drives to 
“make the streets safe for our children” 
after the inevitable series of accidents 
occurred. What we could have done in 
our city and town planning in the past 
we must do in the future. 





bee 





























A drawing of a proposed community center. 
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NEWS 


What's Doing in the Field of 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 






Clear Lake Workshop 

CLEAR LAKE, Michigan, was the scene of 
a highly successful Industrial-Arts Work- 
shop attended by 125 educators from 
Michigan and surrounding states last 
January. Work was done by eight sub- 
committees on instructional brochures 
characterizing desirable methods of 
teaching and by five subcommittees on 
an expanded outline for a proposed in- 
dustrial-arts bulletin. There were twelve 
exhibit-demonstrations. 

Accepted by the Workshop member- 
ship was the following basic philosophy 
for industrial-arts education: (1) indus- 
trial arts is general rather than voca- 
tional; (2) it is appropriate for both 
boys and girls; (3) it is as necessary for 
the bright student as for the student who 
has difficulty adjusting to the curricu- 
lum; (4) it is a rich environment for 
achieving desirable educational goals 
which are characterized by pupil growth, 
planning, evaluation, etc.; (5) the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and skill may be 
achieved as a byproduct rather than as a 
direct objective of instruction. 

The director of the Workshop was 
C. T. Anderson of the Detroit, Mich., 
Board of Education. 

The Workshop was sponsored by the 
State Industrial Arts Committee which 
was established by the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Texas Roundup 

TEACHERS and administrafors of the 
Texas Vocational Association whose 
fields are agriculture, business and dis- 
tributive education, homemaking, guid- 
ance and rehabilitation, industrial arts, 
or trades and industrial education will 
hold their eighth annual convention in 
San Antonio, April 14 through 16. 


Pennsylvania Conference 

THE Pennsylvania Industrial Arts Con- 
ference this year will be held at the Cali- 
fornia, Pa., State Teachers College on 
April 22 and 23. John Ludington will 
be a featured speaker at this, the 14th 
annual conference. 


Long Island Exposition 

FLora Park, L.I., will be the scene of 
an exposition this month stressing the 
manner in which education as provided 
in Long Island contributes to the indus- 
trial growth of the area. Sponsored by 
the Long Island Vocational and Indus- 


trial Arts Association, the exposition will 
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demonstrate to the general public, indus- 
trial and commercial employers, and 
civic-minded organizations that the prod- 
uct of the area’s high schools is prepared 
to fill jobs in industry requiring skill. 
Sewanhaka High School will be host to 
the exposition which will be’ held on 


the 29th. 


Missourians to Meet 

SPONSORED jointly by the College of 
Education of the University of Missouri 
and the Industrial Education section of 
the Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation, a conference on industrial educa- 
tion will be held at the University cam- 


pus in Columbia on April 22 and 23. 


Silversmithing Conference 

Tue Third National Silversmithing Con- 
ference will be held at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, from Au- 
gust 1 to 26, it was announced by the 
sponsors, the Handy and Harman Com- 
pany Craft Service Department. As in 
the past, a European-trained silversmith 
and teacher will conduct the conference. 
Conferees will do actual work on proj- 
ects of their own design and will be 
aided by individual help from the in- 
structors. The list of participants will 
be released April 1. 

















TEACH THE GREATEST NUMBER 


of operations... at least expense 


.-. with greatest safety! 


The Sheldon TUS56 Precision Lathe is not only 
the finest school lathe, it is also the most practical. 
Its large capacity, full size standard controls 
permit the teaching of all lathe operations at 
standard industrial speeds and feeds. Its “Zero 
Precision” (Timken finest) Taper Roller Spindle 
Bearing permit working to the very closest tool Sheba 
room tolerances and hold their extreme accuracy 
without servicing even under years of student 
operation. It’s safer because all belts, motor and 
drive are completely enclosed—speed changes are 


made entirely with external levers. 


Write for New G-48 Catalog 


SHELDON 


PRECISION LATHES 











No. 3000 


Milling 
Machine 





No. 8000 
1) es 








SHELDON MACHINE CO. Inc. 


Manufacturets of Sheldon Precision Lathes * Milling Machines * Shapers 
4260 N. KNOX AVENUE + CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS, U.S.A, 
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Bottle Opener Project 


for the General Shop 


By David P. Elias 





Students have an opportunity to use a variety 

of skills and tools in this useful project. David 

P. Elias ‘is a general shop teacher at the Long 
Island City, N. Y., High School 





rr FOR beginning students, this 


bottle opener has the advan- 
tages of using a minimum of 
materials and of requiring several oper- 
ations. The teacher thus gets an oppor- 
tunity to instruct in the making and 
using of templates, hacksawing, and fil- 
ing. 

The student will need to use a hack- 
saw, scriber, flat file, round file, 144” cold 
chisel, machinist hammer, and a large 
nail set. The only materials required are 
a piece of cold rolled steel, 44” x 5” x 
134”, and emery cloth. 

To make the bottle opener, a template 
should be prepared and the design 
should be scribed on the steel blank. 


Hacksaw lines should be indicated (see 


~ os 


PROJECT 





ALL ABOUT MEASURING | 





drawing) as a guide for sawing. The 
blank stéel should be sawed to rough 
shape. The cold chisel and hammer 
should be used to remove stock in the 
mouth of the opener. Emery cloth can be 
used on the heads of both hammer and 
chisel if they slip during this operation.. 
The edges should be filed down to the 
scribed line. A round file should be used 
on the inside curves and both sides 
should be draw filed. The nail set should 
be used to make an eye in the head of 
the opener. 





When the metalwork is completed on 
the project it should be polished with an 
emery cloth and oil. The finished prod- 
uct will prove of value in the home and 
the student will have mastered several 
technics of metalworking in an interest- 
ing project. 











CHISEL CUT 
™—HACKSAW GUIDE LINES 


















“OLIVER” 






PUT THIS BOOKLET TO WORK IN 
YOUR SHOP CLASSES... IT'S FREE 


The story of precision 
measuring written and illus- 
trated by The L. S. Starrett 
Company, World’s Greatest 
Toolmakers, especially for 
students in school shop 
classes. An authoritative re- 
view of the means and meth- 

a 


The L. $. STARRETT CO., Dept. “SS” 
Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Please send free copy of your booklet “The Tools 
And Rules For Precision Measuring.” Also form for 


requesting additional copies. 


ods of achieving uniform ac- 
curacy used in industry to- 
day. A valuable aid to class 
instruction free to instruc- 
tors. Send the coupon for a 
sample copy and form for 
requesting additional free 
copies. 








School 

















No. 194-D HOLLOW CHISEL 


MORTISER 


Safe, easy to operate... 
handles a wide 

range of mortising 

or boring 








This ‘Oliver’ Mortiser is ideal for 
use in the school shop. Cuts 
smooth, clean, accurate mortises. 
Handles a wide range of work. 
Has compound table adjustable 
to any angle. Adjustments quick- 
ly made at motor-head and table. 
Has latest safety features. Stur- 
dily built for years of continual 
use. 


Write for Folder 194-D 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
ENE RE RR RR 
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STANDARDIZE ON STANLEY 
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ELECTRIC TOOLS 







NO. 218 UNISHEAR . . . Cuts 18 
gauge steel at speeds up to 15 feet a 
minute. Cuts easily right to line 
+.. curves, angles, straight lines... 
inside or out with hairline accuracy. 





NO. 121 ELECTRIC 
DRIL 6 2. YK '— 
lightweight produc- 
tion tool. Wood or 
metal drilling and 
hole saw work. With 
No. 533 Drill Stand 
can be used for 
heavy drill press 
work, 







NO. 24 ELECTRIC DRILL... 14”—com- 
pact, lightweight, sturdy drill for a wide 
variety of work. Ideal for close-quarter 
drilling. Strong aluminum die cast hous- 
ing. Three-jaw Jacobs Chuck. Trigger 
switch with locking device. 





NO. 677 EDGE TOOL 
GRINDER ...7°x1" 
wheels, } h.p. —de- 
signed for industry 
and school shops. 
Operates at correct 
slow speed for edge 
tool grinding. One 
wheel for tool grind- 
ing, one for general 
grinding. ‘‘Flud- 
Lite’” Eye Shields 
connected into 
motor circuit. Pat- 
ented fixture for 
grinding plane irons 
up to 2%” and any 
size chisel. — 





Stanley Electric Tools, Educational Dept., 
..“ 482 Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 


ho 


THE GREATEST NAME IN TOOLS 


[STANLEY] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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G-1 Single Woodworking Bench 
21/4,” Maple Top 
Nothing like it anywhere in open frame benches for ideally answering 
the students’ needs in size, construction and equipment. Frames are 
extra heavy material, with pinned, mortised and tenoned joints; girts 
full 5” wide, doweled and bolted in with %4” bolts and washers. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Length Wid? Depth Height 
Table 52” y 7 PpS. 32” 
Drawer 30” ae 19” 6” 


Made of birch and maple, shellacked. Equipped with No. 5CD Colum- 
bian Vise, one Quick-Set Bench Stop, one Metal Dog. Weight -150 


lbs. Complete, shipped knocked down. Order No. G-1, 
only $ 
e 


L-4 Locker Type Woodworking Bench 
21/,” Maple Top 
Conserves floor space, speeds up projects. Sturdy 54” x 64” reinforced 
all-maple top, with four 5CD Columbian Vises, one at each corner— 


mounted on 12 sturdily constructed 20 gauge olive green enameled 
steel lockers. Height 3214”. Complete, shipped knocked down. Order 


ae 290 


All-Steel Drawing Table 


Large 451%4” x 26” top surface. Here is efficiency plus—designed un- 
der supervision of practical school authorities. Large 4514” x 26” 
top surface mounted on four numbered students lockers, each 327%” 
x 24” x 414”, containing space for 261%4” drawing board, top shelf for 


instruments. Finished in brown enamel. $7 5 
s 
“Everything in Industrial 






Art Supplies” 
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ST. 





4560 E. 71st CLEVELAND 5, 
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ABOUT YOUR FELLOW TEACHERS 





THE assistant superintendent in charge 
of vocational education in the Chicago, 
Ill., schools, PHitte L. McNAMEE, re- 
tired recently . . . EUGENE Larson has 
been named an assistant professor of 
industrial arts education at the Canton 





Division of the Kent, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity. ... Among recent appointments 
at Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., is 
that of LLoyp WuyportskI to be assist- 
ant professor of printing. He succeeds 
Darvey E. Cartson who has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of 
printing at Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California. . .. Appointed 
to the staff at Iowa State College, Ames, 
was Merce O. WEINER, whose teaching 
fields are woodworking, sheetmetal, and 
bench metal. . . .Wittiam E. CasweLi 
of the industrial arts department of the 
Millersville, Pa., State Teachers College, 
died recently. . . . New instructor in the 


SHELDON 


| NOWS YOUR BENCH AND 
CABINET NEEDS... 



































General Repair Bench 








VOCATIONAL SHOPS 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS 


Vocational training and Industrial Arts 
Experience cover a wide field - - a field 
which demands the use of a broad vari- 
ety of equipment to meet specific uses 


and take abuse. 


There is a practical Sheldon bench and 
cabinet for every type of vocational 
training and industrial experience ap- 
plication. While only three benches are 
shown here the complete Sheldon line 
is carried in the Sheldon Catalog. Our 
engineers will also assist you in deter- 
mining exactly and economically the 
type and number of benches or cabinets 
needed for your particular purpose. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Manu- 


facturers of Laboratory and 
Vocational Furniture. 


EY Shilton & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











transportation area of the industrial ar‘- 
division of Oswego, N. Y., State Teach. 
ers College is WILLIAM F. TIERNEY. . 
Named to the department of industria! 
arts at Emporia, Kans., State Teachers 
College was Harotp O. Woops. . . . The 
new head of the University of Nebraska 
vocational education department js 
CLaupeE E. Ruoap, succeeding Harry 
E. BRapForD, retiring. . . . New sales 
representatives for the Brodhead-Garrett 
Co. are KENNETH G. EcKLEY, for Indi- 
ana and southern Illinois, and CHARLEs 
H. Ciawson, for Missouri, Oklahoma. 
and Kansas. ... ALBERT E. FRENCH has 
been named director of the New York 
State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Canton. ... DANIEL A. PaoLucci 
has been named an instructor in general 
shop at Oswego, N. Y., State Teachers 
College. . . . The new supervisor of 
trade and industrial teacher training for 
New Jersey is Wittiam J. FiscHer, re- 
placing JosepH M. Fair. . . . Named to 
the faculty at Arkansas State Agriculture 
and Mechanical College, Magnolia, was 
Tuomas D. Bow es. . . . The new super- 
visor of industrial education at Laredo, 
Texas, Junior College is James L. Boone 
... + Witttam T. McGrecor has been 
named head of the trade and industrial 
department of West Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Canyon. 


IN THE Morning Mail.. 


Brief comments about SCHOOL SHOP and the field 
[i serves are invited. Address the Editor, SCHOOL 
SHOP, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the many members of the 
Trade and Industrial Education Association 
of Pittsburgh and vicinity, I want to express 
the appreciation of this group for your fine 
magazine, SCHOOL SHop. 

You are to be complimented for your choice 
of variety in presenting shop projects every 
month. I have found the various sections, 
such as “Strictly Personal,” “News,” “Instruc- 
tional Resources,” “School Shop Kinks,” and 
“From Washington” timely, interesting, infor- 
mational, and of great value to me as a shop 
teacher. Andrew S. Chuska, 

President 
Gentlemen: 

On page 14 of the January issue of SCHOOL 
SHop there is a note entitled “They Come 
Back at Night.” It reports that the school 
shops of Bethany, Mo., are kept open two 
hours on Thursday nights for those boys who 
want to do extra work. 

This is a fine thing and all shop teachers 
should do more of it. However, I believe that 
I can top Bethany’s record. My shop is open 
each morning at 8. It is left open during the 
noon hour; it is open an hour or more every 
evening after the close of school, and it is also 
open three hours every Saturday morning. 
During these extra periods there are always 
plenty of boys present. 

J. R. Chadwick, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Junior High School 
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Get your cop 


of 
THE NEW STANLEY TOOL CATALOG No. 34 


... tools for all school shops 


Use this catalog when making out tool requisitions 


FOR WOODWORKING AND FARM SHOPS FOR AUTOMOBILE SHOPS Hammers, 
The most complete line offered by chisels, punches, screw drivers, etc. 


one manufacturer. 


FOR ELECTRICAL SHOPS Hammers, bit FOR MACHINE SHOPS Hammers, rules, 


braces, bit extensions, screw drivers. 


chisels, punches, levels, etc. 


FOR SHEET METAL SHOPS Hammers, FOR FORGE SHOPS Anvil tools, tongs, 


chisels, punches, etc. 


Famous “YANKEE” TOOLS and RUSSELL JENNINGS BITS are included in this ¢ 


hammers, etc. 





Visual teaching aids and project plans at cost. 


STANLEY TOOLS 


Educational Dept., 182 Elm St., New Britain, Conn. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HARDWARE *HAND TOOLS ® ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


Hargrave Hand Screws and No. 640 "'I'' Bar Clamps are favorites of 
school shops and industrial users. 

Cold-drawn steel spindles of the Hand Screw provide long, satisfactory 
service. Jaws are of selected maple. Fluted handles De te good grip under 
all working conditions. Acme thread offers minimum frictional resistance. 
Openings are from 3 in. to 14 in. Available with adjustable or non-adjust- 
able jaws. 

The Hargrave No. 640 ''I'' Bar Clamp is designed for the hard everyday 
grind of production. !* is rapid and powerful. Notches in web permit 
quick action, no slipping. Screw is steel, heat-treated to prevent bending 
or battering of thread. Openings from 2 ft. to 10 ft. 


THE RESUS AN IND U SERPFAI 


DISTRIBUTOR STOCK NEAR YOU 





WRITE FOR CATALOG showing 
complete line of Hargrave Clamps— 
from % in. to 10 ft.; openings from '/2 
THE CINCINNATI in. to 16 in. deep. 

TOOL COMPANY 





4059 Montgomery Road 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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The Lufkin Combination Square 


with [UFAIN Precision Tools 


Placing these fine tools into students’ hands 
is a good method of emphasizing the impor- 
tance of accuracy of measurement. By so doing, 
you will help them acquire the same confi- 
dence which the name “Lufkin” has inspired 
in the minds of skilled craftsmen for more 
than sixty-five years. Write for free catalog. 


The LUFKIN RULE Company 


Precision Tools—Tapes —Rules 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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KINKS 


Payment will be made for each Kink published. 
Send to Editor, School Shop, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Use “Chrome” Trim 
Tin plate, cut in strips and bent to 
’ shape on the bar folder, provides attrac- 
tive trim for bulletin boards, cabinets, or 
completed projects. Make a channel 
large enough to accommodate carpet 
tacks. Slide the tacks in and space them 
along the length of the strip so that they 
éan be lightly tapped onto the surface 
which is to be “chrome” trimmed. Steel 


ot 


wool can be used on the strips to bring 
out a pewter-like finish—Fred M. Kil- 
bourne, Memorial High School, Pelham, 
ne. 
Visual-Training Aid 

Here is a visual aid which is simply 
made and will be of much value in shop 
demonstration procedures. Use mason- 
ite, plywood, or cardboard scraps and 
showcard paints to construct it. Make a 
drawing of the item to be illustrated and 
transfer to the construction materials. 
All movable parts are individually cut 
as is the outline frame. Mount movable 
parts on a backboard in such a manner 
that they may be shifted in position to 





Delmar 4 New 


Materials 


For PReelated Instruction 





These workbook materials, developed 
by the Division of Trade and Industrial 
Education of the State of Connecticut, 
have proved their utility and value in 
training programs throughout the entire 


Developed for teaching mixed apprentice groups. 
Well-organized for use in regular day and evening 
trade and technical programs, adult classes, and 
home study in small communities. 


Recognized requirements of trade and 
apprentice training are met. Mathe- 
matical principles and concepts are 
mastered through the use of problem 
material and unit tests applied to 


nation. specific trades. 
School Price 
’ ‘ F.O.B. ALBANY, N.Y 
* Mathematics for the Automobile Trades.................... $1.25 
* Mathematics for the Carpentry Trades...................... $1 40 
* Mathematics for the Electrical Trades........................ $1.25 
* Mathematics for the Masonry Trades......................... $1.25 
* Mathematics for the Painting Trades..................0....... $1.25 


* Mathematics for the Plumbing Trade......................... 


Answer books for each trade are available. 


The Connecticut State Department of Education workbooks, through organization of 
problem material from simple to complex, allow each learner to progress according 
to his own capacity. These books, now wire-o-bound in durable paper covers to 
“lie flat,’ are available for examination. 


Quantity orders are being accepted for Fall Courses 
and Immediate Shipments can be made. 


OTHER AVAILABLE DELMAR BOOKS 

@ Sheet Metal 

@ Electrical- Radio 

@ Instrument Technology 
@ Textiles 

@ Teacher Training 


@ Carpentry 

@ Auto Mechanics 

@ Machine Shop 

@ Related-Machine Trades 
®@ Tool Design 


Write Dept. S-39 for Examination copies or Free Descriptive Brochure. 


Delmar Publishers, Ine. 





Albany 1, New York 





facilitate classroom explanation. Illus. 
trated is a hydraulic valve. Note that 
the light colored portion is free to move, 
being held in position by small pieces 
which are glued to bridge the frame out- 
lining the valve. Clear lacquer can he 





used as a finish for the entire unit.—/. 
W. Rocke, Globe, Ariz., Vocational 
School. 


Tapping Tips 

Tapping metal is frequently a prob- 
lem. Here are two ideas which may help 
to solve it. First, whenever possible the 
tap should be started by holding it in 
the drill press, turning by hand without 
power. This insures a perpendicular 
start. The second tip is that metal when 


held in a vise should be so held that the 





hole to be tapped is just outside the jaws 
of the vise. This keeps the pressure of 
the jaws from binding on the tap.—Wil- 
liam B. Doose, North Hollywood, Calif., 
Junior High School. 


Add Solvents 
I have found that nail polish remover 
is an economical and easily accessible 
substitute for plastic wood solvent.— 
Stan Schirmacher, Tempe, Ariz., Union 


High School. 





SHARE your teaching secrets with 
others. Send in Kinks for use in this 
section. 
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180-Page 
ALLIED 


















Everything in Radio 
For the School 


Fill all your radio and electronic 
needs from one single dependable 
source specializing in school sup- 
ply. ALLIED’s 180-page 1949 Buy- 
ing Guide offers Public Address 
and high-fidelity sound equip- 
ment; recorders and supplies; tele- 
vision and radio receivers; radio- 
phono equipment—plus largest 
selections of builders’ training kits, 
parts, tubes, tools, diagrams. All 
orders filled instantly—from stock 
—at lowest money-saving prices. 
Send for your FREE copy of the 
complete ALLIED Catalog—today! 


Send for FREE 
Radio Catalog 


ALLIED RADIO 


833 West Jackson Boulevard 
Dept. 9-C-9 Chicago 7, Illinois 





Skilled Contour-Saw Operators 
Now Needed in Every Industry 


Many prominent schools now include 


“ 


Contour Sawing as a ‘‘must” in their 
machine shop courses. This remarkable 
process is the world’s fastest precision 
method of removing metal; cuts all ma- 
terials. Demand for trained operators is 
constantly increasing, and no machine 
shop course is complete without Contour 
Sawing. Instruction course and training 
films furnished free. Schools get a 5% 
educational discount on machines. Write 
for further information. 


™m- DoALL Co. 


World-Famous Contour Saws 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION + JUNE 20-AUGUST 12 










A COOL WESTERN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
WHERE THE MOUNTAINS |, 
MEET THE SEA 







FORMAL STUDY in scenic surroundings, 
with the Pacific beaches only two hours away and with week- 
end trips to the Cascade Mountains, Crater Lake, Oregon 
Caves, Cascade Lava Beds, and the Columbia River Highway. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE work in Industrial 
Arts Teacher Education at a widely recognized school in a 
splendid physical plant and with a strong staff of resident 
and guest professors. 


Courses include Drafting; Freehand Drawing and Design; 
Elementary and Advanced Woodwork; Wood Turning; Car- 
pentry and Buiiding Construction; Wood and Metal Finishing; 
Furniture Design and Construction; Recreational Handcrafts 
(embracing the newer materials for shop teachers and direc- 
tors of “club” work); Machine Tool Practices; Machine and 
Tool Maintenance; Forging; Gas and Electric Welding; 
Ornamental Iron Work; Foundry and Metal Casting; Sheet 
Metal; Metal-Craft; Metal Spinning. 


Special Teaching Methods; History of Manual and Industrial 
Education; Driver Education and Training (lectures and 
laboratory instruction for the training of high school teachers 
in the techniques of driver education, sponsored by the 
American Automobile Association and the Oregon Motor 
Vehicle Division); Shop Planning and Organization; Written 
and Graphic Teaching Aids; Trade and Occupational An- 
alysis; Guidance and Counseling; Seminars, Work-Shop 
Conferences, Special Studies, and Graduate Thesis. Also full 
programs in Education, Science, Home Economics and gen- 
eral subjects. 


The student may plan a program which will lead through 
successive summers to the bachelor’s or master’s degree. 
Approved programs carrying the recommendation of 
Oregon State College are accepted by all state depart- 
ments of education for either a SPECIAL or a GENERAL 
SECONDARY Credential. 


For Summer Session Bulletin and details: 


a 

Address: Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. W Se 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE = *!: 
CORVALLIS, OREGON Ws 


AUTHORIZED BY STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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By Arthur F. Schuster 


Gaskill Junior High School, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Wall Shelf Project 
with Drawer Feature 


The secret of success in making this 
shelf lies in the care with which the pat- 
tern is cut and then in how it is followed. 
Use a jigsaw to cut out the pattern. As 





Here is a woodworking project that will pro- 
vide the student with a usable home decoration 
and which will test his skill in several technics. 
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WALL SHELF 
with 


DRAWER 














sy GOOD use may be made of 








a” fr 
fee this project in the woodwork- 


Site ing shop. A wall shelf which 




















contains a drawer serves as a worthwhile 
project in that it utilizes many basic and 








advanced woodworking technics and is 
an acceptable object for the home. Every 
room has space for wall shelves; a 
variation comes in the production and 
use of shelves in pairs. 

Although the project calls out the 
craftsmanship of the shop student it does 
not require much material. Any suitable 
wood can be used, black walnut or ma- 
hogany being preferred. 
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with shellac or varnish. Stock List: 
Back, 1,” thickness 

SS Shelf, 3@” thickness 

er Drawer, 1” thickness 

Sub-base, 14,” thickness 


Brace, 34” thickness 

















indicated on the drawing, paper with 
%” squares is recommended. Sand off 
the parts before assembly. Finishing 
nails and glue can be used to assemble 
the shelf. Nailing should be from the 
back, that is, the portion of the project 
which will be toward the wall. Finish 








THE NEW 
SPEED MARVEL 8” 
JOINTER 




















NOW IN PRODUCTION 


The newest streamlined high 
speed 8” jointer on the market. 
Its performance will amaze you. 
Full 60” table-NEW IMPROVED 
36” fence. Built with double row 


sealed ball bearings, no greasing 
required. 


Orders now being accepted. 


HUTCHINSON MFG.CO. 


NORRISTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Weldwood Glue helps you two ways. It makes 
your teaching job easier, and more effective. And it helps your 
pupils learn faster to doa really professional job of woodworking. 


Weldwood Glue mixes quickly with cold tap water. It spreads 
smoothly and easily. And it sets so fast that jobs can be handled, 
even light-worked, a few hours after clamping. Result? No 
waste. No fuss or muss. More time for more projects. 


Weldwood Glue helps any woodworker do a better job... in 
school shop or in cabinet _— Joints made with Weldwood 
Glue are stronger than the wood itself. And they resist moisture, 
heat, vermin and rot. 


Weldwood Glue is available in a variety of sizes and prices at 

your school supply house, hardware store or lumber yard. For 
full information and sample, mail the coupon. 

UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 

Industrial Adhesives Division, Dept. 437, = q 

55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. (SWeldwood a 


WELDWO0O0D PLASTIC RESIN GLUE 


Please send me literature and free sample of Weldwood Glue. 












Name. Position 





School eee, 





My regular supplier is aiden is 5 lees 
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The Sensationaly NEW ita 


PARKS No. 20 
20” PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally suited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 

complete descriptive 
literature. 


The PARKS 
Heav vy-Duty 
12x 4” Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a sensationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 















A BOX FORMING PROJECT 


Here is an interesting and practical student training project which 
teaches ingenuity in forming methods with modern equipment. Step I. 
The four corners of the flat material are notched with the DI-ACRO 
Notcher (not illustrated). Step II. Two sides of the box are formed with 
the DI-ACRO Brake as shown. Step III. The top forming bar on the 
brake is slotted to allow the previously formed sides 
to enter, while last two sides are formed. 


Send Gor 40 PAGE CATALOG 


describing “‘Die-Less Duplicating’ with all six DI- 
ACRO Precision machines—Benders, Brakes, Shears, 
Rod Parters, Notchers, Punches—and showing many 
examples of duplicated parts. 














ALi ONEIL-IRWIN mre. co 


ce Least 355 8th Ave., LAKE CITY, MINN. 
MARCH, 1949 





SPEED MARVEL 
SINGLE SPINDLE SHAPER 




















THE SPEED MARVEL SINGLE SPINDLE SHAPER in 
design, construction and performance is the 
most modern Shaper on the market. The ad- 
vanced features of the Speed Marvel produce 
the utmost in accuracy, speed and convenience. 


HUTCHINSON MFG.CO. 


NORRISTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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An offer of free sample tubes of Franklin 
liquid hide glue to high-school woodworking 
teachers has brought a deluge of requests ex- 
ceeding all expectations to the Franklin Glue 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. The young lady is 
pictured with only a small part of the four 
thousand mailing tubes already used in an- 
swering requests made on school stationery— 
with more coming in every day. According to 
company officials, schools in every state are 
now using Franklin liquid hide glue. 

If you are a teacher of woodworking, and 
have not yet received a sample, write on 
school letterhead to Franklin Glue Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; or check no. 43 on the cou- 
pon. 


Stanley's No. 65 Marking Gauge 





Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn., an- 
nounces its new No. 65 marking gage. A dis- 
tinctive change from the conventional type 
gage, this new design, coupled with a specially 
sharpened marking pin which scores a knife- 
type line, practically eliminates the tendency, 
as in other gages, to follow the grain of the 
wood. 

The design of the gage permits free move- 





Each item listed above is numbered. Check the 
numbers of the items you want, and mail the 
coupon, properly filled in, to... 


School Shop 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 








school addr 
city, zone & state. 
subject(s) taught 
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ments of the beam and still insures absolute 
locking when the beam is wedged into the 
V-shaped opening in the head by the thumb 
screw and shoe. 

For complete details, write Stanley Tools, 
New Britain, Conn.; or check no. 44 on the 
coupon. 


New Volt-Ampere Wattmeter 





The new Hickok Model 900B volt-ampere 
wattmeter is designed for testing all AC ap- 
pliances under actual use conditions. Incor- 
porates a current transformer for additional 
ranges of 5,000 and 10,000 watts, and 65 and 
130 amperes. Shows wattage consumption, am- 
peres, and line voltage. A new continuity test 
consisting of a neon lamp connected between 
line and load binding posts provides a simple 
but accurate test for shorts in power circuits. 

For complete details, write the Hickok Elec- 
trical Instrument Co., 10689 Dupont Avenue, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio; or check no. 45 on the 
coupon. 


New TEMCO Furnace 





The new Series 1700 TEMCO electric fur- 
naces of the Thermo Electric Manufacturing 
Company employ a unique and very advan- 
tageous door arrangement. To permit access 
to the héating chamber with minimum loss of 
heat the heavily insulated door has been di- 
vided into an upper and lower section. Both 
sections are controlled by a single counter- 
balanced lever. By moving the lever from the 


forward position to vertical the lower section 
is lowered separately while the upper section 
remains snugly in place over the top half of 
the heating chamber. A further 60° movemen 
of the lever will raise the top section and ex. 
pose the full chamber. The hot side is always 
away from the operator. 

For a full description of the many other 
outstanding features of this new series, write 
to Thermo Electric Mfg. Co., 490 W. Locust 
St., Dubuque, lowa; or check no. 46 on tlhe 
coupon, 


Foredom Announces New 
Addition to Line 

Foredom Electric Co. announces its new No. 
8 ball-bearing handpiece—in the handy pencil- 
size. This new handpiece is a true precision 
instrument—added to the Foredom line in re- 
sponse to steady consumer demand. Foredom 
has equipped the handpiece with two sealed 
precision sets of ball bearings and a finely 
knurled housing for firm grip. Recommended 
for all finer jobs of grinding, polishing, clean- 
ing, drilling, milling, engraving, etc. 

At the same time Foredom is introducing its 


low-priced No. 99 Flexible Shaft machine—a 


complete flexible-shaft power tool. Both of 
these new tools are more fully described in 
Foredom’s new catalog No. 169-P. Write for 
a copy to Foredom Electric Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y., mentioning ScHoo. Sxopr; 
or check no. 47 on the coupon. 


Casting Reel Project Kit 

Pioneer Bait and 
Tackle, Petos- 
key, Mich., an- 
nounces the addi- 
tion of a project 
kit for their Level- 
Winding Casting 
Reel to supplement 
their highly success- 
ful casting rod kit. x 
Shop teacher demand has been high for this 
addition. Features of the reel are level-wind, 
helical-cut precision brass gears, bronze bush- 
ings, stainless steel, level-wind travel bar for 
longevity, cork arbor with 100 yard capacity, 
and universal reel-mounting seat. The kit con- 
tains illustrated processing sheets for assembly. 
Precision machining has been completed on the 
reel kit. The completion of the project re- 
quires careful workmanship, but no special 
tools are required except regular bench tools. 

Shop teachers who are interested in the kit 
may request a model and a kit for inspection 
on approval. Write to Pioneer Bait & Tackle, 
1201 Waukazoo Ave., Petoskey, Mich., men- 
tioning ScHooL Suop; or check no. 48 on the 
coupon. 


New Literature 


Starrett Precision Tools. A new catalog and 
handbook of precision tools for automo- 
tive, aviation, marine, and farm equipment 

maintenance. Catalog describes tools, and lists 

sizes and prices. Handbook section tells best 
and most efficient ways to go about precision 
repair and overhaul jobs. Free copy on re- 
quest from L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass.; or by checking no. 49 on the coupon. 





“Low Cost Utility Band Saws For Every Pur- 
pose.” A 2-page illustrated circular which 
shows. how practical it is to adapt DoALL 

sawing machines to handle all types of wood, 

plastic and metal cutting jobs. For a copy, 
write The DoALL Co., Des Plaines, Ill.; or 
check no. 50 on the coupon. 
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Easy to work... HAN DICRAFT METALS A kit — 
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for beginners or 
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experienced craftsmen 


You can make attractive trays, 
coasters and other metal 
articles quickly and simply 
from our 
aluminum and 
copper circles 
Stocked in many sizes 
and gauges. 


bracelet blanks 
rectangular sheets 
of Aluminum, Brass, 
Copper, Stainless Steel. 


Write for your FREE 


instruction booklet and 


price list today. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave., Dept. SS, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


First Term: June 13— July 22, 1949 
Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 


Interested persons may earn a maximum of nine 
quarter credits per term. The offering will in- 
clude both manipulative and professional courses, 
representative of industrial arts, federally-aided 
vocational-industrial education and vocational 
guidance. New offices, shops and classrooms will 
add to the convenience and efficiency of students. 
Library facilities and recreational programs are 
unexcelled. ‘ 
+ FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 

To Dean of Summer Session, 917 Administration Building, 
for Summer Session Bulletin containing general in- 
formation and course schedules; for details of degree 
requirements for B.S. or M.A. (four plans) and Ph.D.; 
or for Graduate School Bulletin and “Application for 
Admission” blank, if not filed earlier. 







UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





MARCH, 1949 
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“VISES, CHUCKS, DIVIDING HEADS. 











PROMPT DELIVERIES 


on everything in latest metal and 
woodworking machine tools and 
accessories. We sell nationally 
known products only. Most of the 
following items are carried in 
stock: 


LATHES, metal and wood-working. SEBAS- 
TIAN, SHELDON, etc. 

MILLING MACHINES, all types. 

SHAPERS, from 7” up to 24”. 

GRINDERS, all types. 

DRILL PRESSES, RADIAL DRILLS. 

BAND SAWS, vertical, horizontal. 

POWER HACK SAWS. 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS. 


INGERSOLL RAND PORTABLE ROTARY 
IMPACT TOOLS. 

BENCH & FLOOR TILT ARBOR SAWS. 

JOINTERS, JIG SAWS, BAND SAWS, RA- 
DIAL SAWS. 


SANDERS, all types. 

PLANERS, SHAPERS, VISES, wood-working. 

MITRE BOXES, ELECTRIC MOTORS. 

AIR COMPRESSORS, PAINT SPRAYS. 

A. C. WELDING UNITS, ELECTRIC & 
CHAIN HOISTS. 

SHEET METAL CRAFT EQUIPMENT. 

PRESSES, arbor, hydraulic, etc. 

DIESEL POWER GENERATING UNITS, 312 
H.P. and up. 

FURNACES, FORGES gas & electric. 

BEAVER PORTABLE PIPE AND BOLT 
THREADING MACHINES. 


HAND TOOLS AND CHESTS. 

STEEL LOCKERS, SHELVING. 

Write now for complete information on any 
items in which you are interested. 


General Machinery & Equipment Co. 
140-44 S. 17th St. Harrisburg, Pa. 

















For a dozen students ..... or a 7 


hundred. For extensive or limited shop 
facilities, Pioneer Project Kits are 
TAILORED TO YOUR PROGRAM. 


A "natural" with the boys, and “tops’’ 
with the instructors because of the 
high degree of enthusiasm which they 
maintain, Pioneer Projects have al- 
ready found their place in school sys- 
tems in 42 states, although offered 
nationally for the first time only three 
months ago. 


The Pioneer Casting Rod Project Kit 
is available in 4, 4!4, and 5 foot 
lengths. Upon completion by the stu- 
dent he is the proud—and we mean 
PROUD—possessor of a rod which is 
in every respect the equal of the bet- 
ter rods on the market. 





The Pioneer Reel Kit is a recent addi- 
tion in answer to the many requests 
we have had for such a project. The 
precision machining has been done, 
assuring the student of a smooth act- 
ing, trouble free reel. It is with a 
high degree of satisfaction that we 
make available a project of this cali- 
bre at a fraction of the cost of equal 
commercial reels. 


We at Pioneer take great pride in the 
many expressions of appreciation 
which we receive from shop instructors 
for the service which we are render- 
ing. By making possible the addition 
of new and novel projects, a new high 
in student morale and interest is main- 
tained in the shop program. 


We are sure that Pioneer Projects can 
aid YOU in YOUR PROGRAM. Ask 
your “neighbor"—he's probably using 
them. 


Literature or samples on approval 
are available on request. 


PIONEER 
Bait & Tackle 


Petoskey, Michigan 
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WATCH REPAIRERS 
MANUAL 


Fried. A complete manual for the 
student or apprentice—everything from 
cleaning a watch to studding a hair- 
spring. Precise, accurate, easy to follow. 
Chapter-end questions. 400 illustra- 


tions. $4.95 
PRIMER ON 
BUDGETING 

Wellington. Mike made baseball 


bats. Sandy sold them. Arthur helped 
with the books. This imaginary bat 
business is taken from the idea to a tidy 
enterprise under sound budgetary con- 
trol. A simple, clear way to learn how 
to establish and maintain cost control. 

$2.95 


FURNITURE MAKING 
AND CABINET WORK 


Pelton. Here are step-by-step instruc- 
tions for making, repairing, or rebuild- 
ing furniture. Complete directions for 
home remodeling. Practical, money- 
saving applications for the student who 
is acquiring skill with tools. $6.95 


Best Sellers This Winter 


PRACTICAL RESIDENTIAL WIRING 
—Nowak 


HOME CRAFTS HANDBOOK 
—Haines 


Want our new vocational 
catalog ? 


an Hostand. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Books: 
The New Junior College. Starrak and 


Hughes. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
College Press, 1948. Pp. v + 63. 
$1.25. 

Subtitled The Next Step in Free Public Ed- 


| ucation, this work examines the coming em- 
| phasis on post-high-school education which 





| will “not be necessarily or always collegiate.” 


A horizontal expansion (placing the new 
junior college somewhere between high school 
and college) is necessary in our educational 
system, argue the authors, because of the felt 
need for a new outlet for education which will 
provide for those youth who want to enter oc- 
cupations for which colleges do not prepare 
or those adults who wish to continue study. 
Each of these new colleges will offer work ac- 
cording to its community’s needs and along 
three lines: preparatory (preprofessional) , 
terminal, and adult, they believe. 

James A. Starrak is Professor of Vocational 
Education and Raymond M. Hughes is Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Iowa State College, Ames. 


The Industrial Arts Program. Newkirk 
and Johnson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. Pp. ix + 357. 
$5.00. 


The first chapter of this book contains a 
discussion of industrial arts in general edu- 
cation while the remaining chapters deal with 
the operating program at various grade levels. 
A chapter each is devoted to grades one to 
three, grades four to six, grades seven and 
eight, junior high school, and senior high 
school. At each level objectives are discussed, 
teaching technics are given, types of projects 
are illustrated, and shop layouts are presented 
in some detail. Questions and problems and 
a bibliography accompany each section. Nu- 
merous photographs and drawings serve to il- 
lustrate the text. Teachers, general school 
administrators, and teacher-trainers will find 
this book a helpful presentation of the indus- 
trial-arts program. 

Louis V. Newkirk is Director of Industrial 
Arts, Chicago, Illinois, and William H. John- 
son is Principal, McPherson School. 


Graphic Arts Procedures. Karch. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: American Technical So- 
ciety, 1948. Pp. xi + 372. $3.75. 


A book written to cover the many aspects 
of graphic-arts and to outline the many and 
varied occupations in the industry. It is writ- 
ten for students, apprentices, and those who 
wish to know about the industry in order to 
buy and use its products intelligently. Topics 
treated include understanding the printing 
process, knowing the type faces, making lay- 
outs, setting type, preparing copy and proof- 
reading, and locking up. There is a thorough 
coverage, in addition, of the different printing 
processes, as well as those of paper-making, 
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and of bookbinding. A section on getting a 
job is included. There are projects and se- 
lected references at chapter ends. 

R. Randolph Karch is director of education, 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Plastic Arts Crafts. Adams. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1948. 
Pp. vii + 147. $2.20. 


The early portion of this work is devoted to 
a discussion of kinds of plastics. After that, 
the learner receives his instructions as he pro- 
ceeds on one of several projects. Each process 
is numbered on all projects in the book. Thus, 
whether making a plastic bracelet or a powder 
box (typical projects in the book), he can 
easily refer to the process as it is numbered 
earlier. There is a section on more complex 
technics and one on the chemistry of plastics. 

John V. Adams is Assistant Professor of 
Education, New York University School of 
Education. 


Small House Carpentry. Frankl. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. 
95. $2.95. 

This is a production of the Training-Thru- 
Sight Associates. It is aimed at providing a 
method for determining “how houses can be 
both designed and built to perform their func- 
tions with the least waste of time, material, 
and effort.” The book describes and illustrates 
the simpler aspects of framing, sheathing, and 
insulating a small frame house. To aid the 
student to remember parts and relationships, 
the instruction is concerned. with one house. 
There are detailed plans for small homes (the 
“Industry-Engineered Houses”) included at 
the end of the book. 

Lee Frankl is Director of the Training-Thru- 
Sight Associates. 


A Brief Course in Strength of Mate- 
rials. Bischof. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. x + 93. $1.45. 


Because strength of materials is a founda- 
tion course for more advanced courses dealing 
with design of all types of engineering struc- 
tures, the author here sets out to explain fully 
the basic principles of the subject, leaving the 
more advanced topics for classroom instruction. 
The text contains chapters on simple stresses, 
beams, columns, and shafts. There are four 
appendices, including one of selected prob- 
lems. 

George P. Bischof is a teacher in the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Technical High School. 


Your Bicycle. Kraynick. Peoria, IIl.: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1948. Pp. 
125. $1.25. 

Here is a very valuable book to have in any 
shop library. It gives practical hints on the 
care and repair of bikes. 

Steve Kraynick is a bicycle shop proprietor. 
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There’s Only One Genuine Handee 


The first tool of this kind—today’s finest! 
Smooth, steady power at your fingertips! A 
tool that’s easy for students to handle, re- 
sponsive to every direction. Turns out pro- 
fessional looking projects for pleasure or 
profit—ship, plane, train models, costume 
jewelry, wood carvings, initialed glassware 
and leather goods. Handee works on metals, 
alloys, plastics, wood, glass, etc. AC or DC. 
25,000 r.p.m. Weight 12 ounces. 

SCHOOL SET contains Handee and 40 acces- 
sories in carrying case $27.50. Handee with 7 
accessories (no case) $20.50. Get at stores or 
sent postpaid. Satis- 
faction Guaran- 
teed. CHICAGO 
WHEEL & MFG. 
CO., 1101 Mon- 
roe St., Dept. SH, 
Chicago 7,  IIl. 
FREE  52-page 
Manual. 











"How many times have shop 
pupils asked about repairing 
their bikes?" 


YOUR 
BICYCLE 


BY KRAYNICK 
Only $1.25 


THE MANUAL 
ARTS PRESS 


1768 Duroc Bidg. 
Illinois 





Peoria 3, 


The Newsmagazine of the New Jersey 
Vocational and Arts Association in a 
recent issue said: 

“We asked a bicycle man to look over 
this novel guide on bike repairing. He 
wondered why one hadn’t been published 
long ago. How many times have shop 
pupils asked about repairing their bikes? 
Here is a simple, practical book to help 
them. The book is well illustrated and 
contains all the information necessary to 
understand and care for bicycles.” 











ELECTRIC KILNS 


LONG LIFE RIBBON TYPE HEATING ELEMENTS 
2000 F° to 2200 F°—Quick Delivery 
Large & Small—Bench & Floor Models 

JAMES W. WELDON 


Laboratory 


2315 Harrison St. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Pamphlets: 


Douglas Fir of the Western Pine Region and 
Larch of the Western Pine Region are two 
pamphlets prepared by the Western Pine 

Association. Each takes up the special uses, 

properties, and various grades of the wood 

named in the title. The pamphlets are litho- 
graphed on slick paper and are well supplied 
with clear photos and tables. Single copies on 
application to the Western Pine Association, 
Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 


School Shop Safety Manual is a paper-bound 


book prepared by the Board of Education | 


of the City of New York. It covers the re- 
sponsibilities of both instructor and student in 


all phases of school shop operation and main- | 


tenance. There are sections devoted to various 
types of shops and to specific problems of 
safety likely to be met in each. Copies of the 
manual are available in limited quantities for 
vocational and industrial-arts teachers at 55c 
each. Requests should be sent to the Board 
of Education, Bureau of Vocational Activities, 

110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Remit- 

tances should be made out to the order of the 

Board of Education. Do not send stamps. 

Industrial Arts for Secondary Schools is a pa- 
per-bound booklet of 190 pages which is 
volume III in the Iowa Secondary-School 

Cooperative Curriculum Program. 

to present “some of the currently approved 

practices in industrial-arts teaching, supple- 
mented with selected lists of books, equipment, 
and other material,” the volume was prepared 
by a group of Iowa teachers under the chair- 
manship of W. H. Wagner of Iowa State 

Teachers College, Cedar Falls. The material 

is of particular help to small high schools. 

Available for 75c from the Department of Pub- 

lic Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Convenient Tables and Formulae is a handy, 
pocket-size booklet published by the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. The booklet 

contains numerous terms, conversion tables, 

formulae, and other hints on electrical main- 
tenance. It is printed as a part of the com- 
pany’s maintenance service. Teachers may 
obtain free copies by writing to Westinghouse 

Electric Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 

1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Please mention 

ScHoor SuHop. 

Correction: The booklet, Safety Education in 
the School Shop, issued by the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill., and mentioned in these 
columns last month, is available at a charge of 
60c a single copy, rather than free. 


Visuals: 


Craftsmanship in Clay: Simple Clay Methods 
is a 16mm sound motion picture in color 
produced at the Audio-Visual Center of In- 

diana University, Bloomington. Running time 

is 10 minutes. It portrays methods by which 
pottery pieces are made from clay. In it simple 
slab pieces are rendered by an expert potter 
who demonstrates tools and proper use thereof. 

The price is $75 and may be purchased at the 

Center or from Educational Library Film As- 

sociation, Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New 

York City 19. Rental may be arranged. 


ATF Printing Instruction Charts are a set of 
24 visual aids, each 11” x 14”, produced by 
the Education Department of the American 

Type Founders. They are valuable for use in 

all instruction for printing and the allied 


trades. Typical charts are: A Font of Type, 
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How to Tie Up a Page of Type, Standard Proof , 


Marks. Sets can be ordered for $3 at ATF 
branches in most principal cities. 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 


P. vicing 
By Nathan Marchand 
409 pages, 6x9, over 300 illustrations 
List $5 








paratus——o 


Helps students understand FM clearly and 
explains fully how to handle FM service 
work. Covers the entire field from basic 
characteristics, theory and circuits to modern 
FM instruments and service equipment. In- 
cludes review questions. 


PRACTICAL TELEVISION 
SERVICING 2%", “ener 


and J. H. Newitt 
334 pages, 6x9, over 253 illustrations 
List $4 


Replete with factual, how-to-do-it data that 
makes television installation and maintenance 
easy to understand. Instead of dealing with 
television theory, mathematics and general- 
ities, the authors get right down to cases in a 
way that greatly simplifies both study and 
instruction. Includes review questions. 


by the publishers of 


GHIRARDI Radio- 


—— Electronic BOOKS 


THE ELECTRICIANS’ 
POCKET COMPANION 


A Handbook of Electrical Facts, Figures and 
On-the-Job Data 
By Benjamin Goldberg 
442 pages, 4'/2x7, hundreds of tables 
and illustrations—List $2.50 
Compiled by a former New York City elec- 
trical inspector, this handy book makes elec- 
trical work easier; covers tools, methods, ma- 
terials, installations, repairs and code require- 
ments on all kinds of electrical work. Fully 
indexed. An ideal reference volume for 
everyday instruction or library use. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR 


By Robert Rosenberg 
552 pages, 6x9, 900 special how-to-do-it illustrations 
List $5 





Specifically written to carry beginners 
through all phases of motor and motor con- 
trol from installation to maintenance and 
complete motor rewinding. Includes all A-C 
and D-C motor and control types. Quick 
reference guides show exactly how to handle 
specific jobs. Everything explained visually 
as well as in text. 


ON APPROVAL 


Dept. SS-39, Murray Hill Books, Inc. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me books checked below on approval for the 
special educational examination period of 30 days. 
Within that time, | will pay for books plus a few 
cents postage, or return them postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders; same examination privilege. Books 
sent on approval in U.S. only.) 


FREQUENCY MODULATION, $5 
PRACTICAL TELEVISION SERVICING, $4 
THE ELECTRICIAN’S POCKET COMPAN- 
10N, $2.50 

ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR, $5 


SEE THESE 
BOOKS 


100 


Name 
Address 
City, Zone, State 


Position .. Institution 
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PLEXIGLAS e PLASTIC 


LOOK (: 2: JEWELS Washington ... _from page 32 


CELLULOSE e DYES 
How Man ° castotire : FINISHING tional vantage point believe they can UTICA TO OLS 
: ae oe METAL © POWER spot the beginning of two interesting For More Tool Mileage 
Different Kinds e@ HANDBOOKS 
trends. TOOL No. 654 


of Over 1709 Items in Stock nat * " Long Chain N 
for Immediate Delivery F irst is a trend retail from the Pp ubli : Side Cutting Pliers 
Send for your copy of our big | Cation by a state department of educa- 


Ww 14-page price list. It con- 


= ne . . . 
QSTICS Bvt: 2,2", oo com: | tion of a single course of study for in- 
plete stock of plastics and ac- ~ h bli n 
i eee 1700 ite — 
cossories .. - ever 700 items | dustrial arts toward the publication, 
and Accessories JM 'Y Solve, your proviem of wnere | several times during the year, of many 


to get the kind of material you 


You Can Get meee tor east er tngie seer | Drochures devoted to broad resource 
rd tly, and id- 
From continent location enables us to | Units. Such brochures provide a more 
co! niently ship to any part of ° . . . . 
the country. flexible medium for mirroring indus- 


PLASTIC PARTS &f W:ite tor Price List and Catalog Now | trial-arts principles and teaching prac- 
INSTRUCTORS: Accept vcuke, our ss h ‘. bl ee t d ‘ ] t 
COMER Breanne. | tices than the biue-printed, singie-type 


elry Findings Catalog, Informa- ne 
for tion on Fabrication of Plastics— course of study. 


ae ee ee oe et The second trend is away from the ART MET AL AND 


craft projects - : a : H 1 i 
— CRAFT DENTS: must send ase for tn individualized shop project in which a JEWEL RY TOOI S$ 
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R JECTS literature which wil e boy or girl concentrates on his or her 


ducted from first order. 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CORP. 
UTICA 4, NEW YORK 








PLASTIC PARTS hm SALES own gadget—toward a group type of | our.new Catalog SS of high grade tools and sup- 
plies for school shop work is ready. Ask to be 


Dept. S-1 . . * . 
its 1157 6: xin shghoeay _ | project in which several pupils share | Zadeq to our mailing list, enclosing 50 cents which 
their labor, skill, and experience. 


St. Louis 





wil be deducted from first order amounting to 





FASCINATING & EDUCATIONAL 
aes oes ae ae RE The Grist Gets Heavy.—So many edu- METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


kinds, Harps Sockets, C x 
Cords, Plugs, all SUPPLY cational bills have been poured into the | 10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 


type Fittings, Bases, . : : : : 
China, to make most PARTS Congressional legislative mills that it 


i 
a ee oe FOR / & will take a major unraveling, unsnarling, 





Floor Lamps. In- 
ee ee POPULAR i and_untangling operation to get them 2 
catalog and plan for TYPE ready for debate in either House. Plastics 
of your projects. LAMPS & Federal-aid-to-education bills are com- 
WRITE é peting with bills for school-building con- and Supplies 
FOR FREE CATALOG struction; federal scholarship bills dupli- Schools in every state of the Nation 
THE GEARON COMPANY e& cate the purposes of the National Science | || use us as their principal source of | 
Dept. 100-L3 27 So. Desplaines St., Chicago 6, III. Foundation—a nd both measures for supply. 

= — = | such purposes appear to make unneces- We are a leader in the Plastics field. | 
sary bills creating student loans. Yet, | || Write for free list of plastics, mate-| 


FREE CATALOG student loans are among the more popu- — and supplies. Our prices are| | 
lar proposals now being written into 
bills by Congressmen and Senators. PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


New 1949 Edition—84 pages of craft materials At the ngend time, aig, ad which want ES See ee 
and hand power tools, plastics (sheet and liquid), | federal aid for parochial schools and 


ceramic supplies, drawing and painting materials, those who oppose such aid; groups INTERNAL CARVERS! 


foam rubber, pian sheets, woodworking projects, : P Aj f 
etc. Complete selection of the latest and best which want to abolish overnight racial Beautifully finished Pin & Earring blanks 


instruction books. Big assortment of kits. Write segregation in education and those who $1 sample set, 
for free copy today, : : includes findings. Gift box. M hapes, al 
— oppose them—all are ready with their cigarette boxes, coasters, paver weights, and other 
beautiful gift items, ready for carving. Catalog. 


JACKSON, Dept. 94 amendments to all types of legislation. Jamer Corp., Mit., Dept. B-1, 22 E.21 St., New York 10, N.Y. 
5440 _N. Shoreland Ave., Milwaukee _11, Wis. | A]] this spells trouble for educational 


r) legislation in the 81st Congress. | THE STORY OF THE GEMS 
Schoo! Shop Pri (24 fg A series of 125 cee | THE GEMS 
We Backtrack. Showing in full detail ithe Art of Gem Cutting and giving 
Castings and Parts for respondent had an item about the con- “The oustanding Reaching Ald 
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Write for complete descriptive free pamphlet to 
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tract with industry should contain a Large illustrated 1949 catalog 
H showing thousands of items for 
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CASTING SPECIALTIES prentices are being trained by the con- caer banding chara. 
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WE WILL BUY OR TRADE 
YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
WOOD OR METALWORKING 


MANY SCHOOLS ARE IMPROVING 
! AND MAKING CHANGES IN THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
DEPARTMENTS 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


BUILD IT—FIX IT 


WITH AMBROID'S NEW 


Ambroid Company, makers of fa- 
mous Ambroid Liquid Cement for 
39 years, now offers you the latest 
in building and mending material. 
Synthe-Wood is wood in paste form which, when exposed 
to air hardens with all the strength and qualities of fine 
hard wood. Synthe-Wood can be Sawed, Planed, Carved, 
Painted, Stained, Varnished. Holds nails and screws. 


4 oz. can 35c¢ 





WRITE US 


ESTABLISHED 
1830 





CINCINNATI ° - 
2 Get it at your regular supplier or send 35c for large 


4 oz. sample can. Money back guarantee. 


and REMEMBER 


For the Best in Liquid Cement 


it's AMBROID 


Se OHIO 
ZS WORLD'S OLDEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD WOKKING 


VACHINERY 














YOUR STUDENTS 
DESERVE THE BEST... 


sup- 
“= il 
Be whether it's material, tools or meth- ; hasan: 
g to ods, it's performance that counts! For a quick job with permanent results, use 
multi-purpose, fast drying Ambroid Liquid 
Cement. Ready-to-use Ambroid is waterproof, 
NY IF IT IS YOU NEED transparent, flexible, heat and corrosion resist- 
ant, and extra strong. Keep Ambroid handy for 
R. |. assemblying and repairing—you can get it at 


your regular supplier or send 25c for large 
2 oz. sample tube, postpaid. 


Also in 50c 4 oz. tubes. Also pints, quarts, gallons. 





Buy Bessemer 


Bits—Drill Rods—Chisel Steels—Die Steels— 
Ground Flat Stock—Machinery Steels. 
For FREE Catalogue, write: 


%E Tool 


Bessemer Steel Co. of America 


3417-25 W. 27th St. 





Chicago 23, Ill. 











101 Broad St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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We should supervise Japanese recon- 
struction for no less than 20 years. Sev- 
eral generations of Japanese, school-age 
generations, should be educated in our 
ways of life. If the peace should be 
signed and if we should leave Japan 
soon, the Communists would quickly 
take over and we would have Russia, 
China, Japan, and Korea linked together 
in future considerations of world peace. 
It would certainly be unwise for us to 
build up Japan economically without 
also changing the thinking of the people 
in regard to our ways of government. 
Our greatest hope for the future is with 
the children. We built our democracy 
by educating our children. And so the 
Japanese must be educated in the ways 
of democracy, ‘but it is a long, slow 
process. 

Another reason for continuing the oc- 
cupation is that considerable time will 
be necessary for the Allied reforms to 
become crystallized and deep-rooted. 
There must be a strong guidance until 
they become so, and the Japanese econ- 
omy must be established so that the need 
for American relief and Japan’s ques- 
tionable world credit are no longer 
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Russia Has Her Eye on Japan 

It is believed that Russia’s interest in 
Japan is greater now than is her interest 
in Europe. ‘She is increasing her efforts 
to win over the Japanese through under- 
ground methods. 

Whether Russia likes it or not, we 
may soon have to permit Japan to rearm 
again. Otherwise we will have to keep a 
few hundred thousand more well- 
equipped troops of our own over there 
for a good many years to come, and that 
would be costly. Basic to all arguments 
for continuing the occupation or for re- 
arming Japan is the fact that the people 
must first of all believe in and practice 
democracy—government for the people 
and by the people. Until we can be 
certain of that, we should remain there 
whether the Japanese like it or not. 

It is belief in, and practice of, democ- 
racy that will keep the Japanese from 
joining the Soviets and turning against 
us. We must have the Japanese on our 
side, whether in peace or in war. You 
can see what a tremendous task the 100 
American educators in Japan are facing. 
The number should be tripled if we are 
to do a ready and effective educational 
job. 
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LION 
PRECISION 
TRIMMER 


Miters, bevels, squares, chamfers. 
100’s of uses. Quick adjustment to 
45° or 90°. $51.75 f.o.b. 


The POOTATUCK CORP. 
32 Sammis Place 
STRATFORD, CONN. 














WANTED 


A manufacturer of visual aids equipment 
which is used to teach design, construc- 
tion, and operation of electric motors and 
generators is preparing a text book- 
manual written around its equipment and 
wishes to arrange for full time collabo- 
ration of an experienced electric shop in- 
structor thoroughly familiar with in- 
struction in this field through the sum- 
mer months on an attractive financial 
basis. 

Contact Mr. L. R. Crow, Universal Scien- 
tific Company, Inc., 1102 Shelby Street, 
Vincennes, Indiana. Advise teaching ex- 
perience, educational background and lit- 
erary experience. 


ATS Save blothes! 


DESIGNED AFTER YEARS OF CONTACT WITH 
TEACHERS EVERYWHERE. SANFORIZED. SIZES 
$5595,, 26 TO 46 INCLUSIVE. COLORS: 
aa . BLUE, WHITE, GREEN, GREY. 
CANVAS PRODUCTS CORP. 
P-6. BOX 1, FON je 


D TU LAC. wis. 


























HAT is happening in the voca- 

tional education skies? Is this a 
cloud-no-bigger-than-a-man’s-fist we see 
gathering there? 

Last month the organized school su- 
perintendents, through the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, de- 
clared that all federal funds should be 
allocated “for general as opposed to re- 
stricted and specific educational pur- 
poses.” There is no question that this 
was a barb against federal appropria- 
tions restricted to vocational education. 

Soon thereafter came Mr. Herbert 
Hoover’s task force with its recommen- 
dations on federal grants. The ex-Presi- 
dent heads a commission to study organi- 
zation of the federal government and its 
relations with the states. 

At first, the task force recommenda- 
tion was sweeping. “We recommend that 
all separate grants for social, education- 
al, and public health should be rescinded 
and one grant designated for these pur- 
poses in general,” the group said in a 
preliminary report. 

After some thought, however, the 
Hoover Commission decided not to go 
along with this recommendation. “We 
do believe, however,” said the Hoover 
group in effect, “that there is overfrag- 
mentation in the present system—or lack 
of-system—of grants-in-aid. 

“We recommend that there be fewer 
grants, but for broader purposes. This 
would permit the individual states to 
emphasize, within a given field, their 
particular needs. The needs of each state 
will differ within broad limits. For ex- 
ample, a single broad grant for educa- 
tion would be more effective than the 
existing separate grants for school lunch, 
vocational education, land-grant col- 
leges, and vocational rehabilitation. The 
states could thus give emphasis to their 
particular necessities within the broad 
field of education. 

“We believe that national funds should 
not be used to replace state effort, but 
rather to stimulate states to maintain 
minimum standards which are of inter- 
est to the nation as.a whole. Such grants 
should be limited to those states which 
do not have the capacity to maintain 
such standards. 

“We recommend that the amount of 
such grant to a state should, therefore, 
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be related to the financial capacity and 
willingness of the state to meet the need, 
and not to population. 

“The Congress should insist on uni- 
form audits, the right of investigation, 
and proper reports in terms of costs and 
results,” the Hoover group concluded. 

Before Mr. Hoover sends his final re- 
port to Congress, there may be some re- 
visions in language. But there is no 
doubt that the sentiment for broader 
grants-in-aid is growing. The next five 
years may see a change in the federal 
government’s role of promoting voca- 
tional education. 


VTWPW Out of Limbo?—Last month 
this Letter reported the activities of one 
group whose job is to prepare for war. 

This month comes the story of an- 
other group of gentlemen of the sword 
and the atom who are studying war— 
the Army War College. On January 18, 
the War College heard a speech by an 
industrialist on the “Training of Work- 
ers for War Production,” meaning, of 
course, “the next war.” 

The industrialist (name on request) 
began by telling a story. During the 
war with Hitler, the industrialist’s train- 
ing organization was training a group of 
leaders and supervisors in a textile plant 
in Coventry, England. 

Before the training program was over, 
Coventry was bombed by Hitler’s planes. 
The American training firm cabled Cov- 
entry to find out if they wanted to go on 
with their program. 

“Yes, by all means,” was the reply. 

The industrialist then told the War 
College audience that our greatest prob- 
lem in training for war production (next 
time) will be one of human relations; 
that the need for better foremen, lead- 
ers, and supervisors will be paramount. 

The industrialist had these additional 
suggestions for placing our training re- 
sources on a preparedness basis: 

First, he asked that contractors who 
are now making war materials supply to 
national training officials lists of skills 
required and the number of man-hours 
of each skill per unit, in order that a 
training load of skills could be quickly 
prepared in case of emergency. He 
asked also that the manufacturers pre- 
pare now visual aids required for train- 


ing. These aids, he suggested, should be 
placed at the disposal of vocational 
schools so that they could be quickly 
thrown into use in training laboratories, 

He then urged that vocational schools 
carry on “pilot” work now on the train- 
ing of the special skills designated for 
war manufacturers. 

Finally, he suggested that vocational 
schools learn to work in closer coopera- 
tion with trade unions “so that vocation- 
al schools can produce actual parts to 
tolerances required by contractors and 
be, in a sense, subcontractors.” 


Industrial-Arts Movements. —T h 0 se 
who watch industrial arts from a na- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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